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ABSTRACT 

W intended to provide a general understanding o£ the 
opportunities and problems associated With low power television 
(LPTV)^ this report deals with thd legal, technical, financial, and 
marketplace issues that should be methodically assessed in order to 
establish an LPTV service. The three* chapters in Part 1 address ba^ic 
issues and. provide a brie£ history o£ LPTV and the ^translator service 
that pr acceded it, outli|ie' Federal Consaunication CbimDissions 
regulations governing LPTV, and discuss transmission", channel ' 
selection, and aLtprnative studio diTsigns £or local program 
origination. The market analysis of LPTV presented in Part 2 
emphasizes small-'market 'applications for nonprofit operators. 
Individual' cha)pters describe a survey of nonprofit, gcoup^ that have 
applied for LPTV licenses; review competitive technologies such as 
cable, direct broadcast satellite, and lull-^wer subscription 
t^elevision; treat station/ppogramnfiing models for LPTV ^ including 
commercial and nonconpercial applications; and analyze potential 
revenues for stati^n/progr&flming models. A concluding chapter t 
discusses issues associated with* the implementation of an LPTV 
station. Appended materials include lists of program and information 
resources. (LNM)^ * 
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This rej^jgrt provides an introduction to low- 
pi^wer television (LPTV)» wkh farricular attention to 
nonprofit ^oups investigating low'power television fpr 
thtfir communities. Such groups would include those * 
who seek to birild a;nd own a staticm as well as those 
who ^vould provide programm^ing for a bw-power 
station. The report, including technical, regulatory and 
marketing issues, i^ intended for the general reader 
who seeks an understanding of the c^portuiiities and 
problems associated with LPTV. The information and 
analysis here should not be viewed as a substitute for 
engineering and legal counsel that are required for any 
individual or group planning to develop a low-power * 
TV station. 

L4>w-poWer television ^^flfers an exciting oppor- 
tunity for many nonprofit groups to reach wider 
audiences and serve community needs. It can bring 
television broadcasting into the hands of community . 
colleges, locargovemment agencies, school di^cts^ and 
civic associations that cannot afford to own or man^e 
full-power broadcast stations. ■ 

Establishing an LPTV service requires meth^ical 
assessment of legal, technical financial and market|;^ce 
issues. This report deaU with all of these ^ue& It. is 
divided into two ^rts. Part I has three chapters 
basic issues. Chapter I . provides a briefj^hi^tory of low- 
power televisioh and the translator service that 
' preceded it Chapter 2 outlines the Federal Com'muni- 
catiop Commissioi^ ,(FCC) regulanphs governing low- 
powef television* Chapter 3 discusse^trahsmisston^ 
channel seFection, and alternative studio designs for 
local program origination.' ,r 
, -Paft n provides a mkrket analysis of LPTV, 
emphasinng smal^niarket applications for nonprofit 
operated Chapter 4 describes a survey of nonprofit 
^oups that have already applied for low-power, 
licenses. Chapter 5 reviews competitive technologies 
such as cable, direct broadpst j^atellite (DBS), and fiill- 
power subscrifi^on television (STV). Chapter- 6 treats 
^ti on/ p rc^gramrning models for LPTV, iqcluding ^ 

I and non^mmercial applications. Chapter 
7 ai^P^ potent^ revenues for ^ statk)n/prDgramming 
models/developed in Chapter j6. The concluding / 
chapter discusses issues associated with the imple- 
mentation- of an LPTV station. Appendix materials 
include lists of program and information resources^ ^ 

This report w^s prepared for the Bepton 
Foundation and Corporation ^r Public Broadcasting. 
The opinions arid vi^^ expressed, however, are those 
solely of tne ^uthor. I wish thank and acknowledge 
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the qiany helpful comments and suggej^ions pmvided 
in relation to an earlier draft of this -report by Robert 
Bednarek, Philip Rubin, Caroline Sachs and Steven 
Symonds, In addition, I wish to acknowledge several 
indtvidi£ils and groups whose work provuled valuable 
TOoOrces foi the import In particutar, th© analyst herein 
draws frc^m a repi^rt prepared by Block, Butterfield and 
Riely, Prost^cts^or Noncomxnercial Low-Pouter Television, 
and a Coqwration for Hubltc Broadcasting report. The 
LoW'PcHi/er Television Guidebook Pufc^cations of the 
Arfterican Newsf»per Publisher Asst>ciation, National 
Federation of Local Cable Programmers Fayetteville 
Open Channel, and the National Institute for Low- 
Power Television were, also most helpfiij. Finally, the - 
report benefits from the published works of Kathleen 
Cfiner, Terrell Lamb, Jean Rice, Jerry Richter, Parry 
Teasdale, Pat Watkins and Mary Wright. 
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Parti 



The Basics 



. Introducdon 

In simple terms, a low-power television ^tion 
transmits its signal with less power output than a 
. regular **full'service" station, hence reaching a smaller- 
geographic area than a full-service station. On average/ 
an LPTV signal can extend up to ten miles from the 
traftsmitter; a full-power ^tion may extend 50-60 
miles. 

Low-power television is a ampler and less 
expensive way to broadcast television (Hogramming. 
Generally, construction costs are less than one-quarter 
tho^ of a full-power station, and fewer 6|)erating 
personnel are required. In addition, th^ FCC has 
established a special set of rules for Ipw-power stations , 
that are intended to mal^e it easier for groups to build 
and manage such ^dons. ^ 

Along with the benefits of LPTV, there are some 
restrictions. For example, LPTV has been des^rated a 
secondary service by the FCC: The signal of an LPTV 
^ttoivmay not interfere with a viewer's reception pf 
re;gQlai7^full-power stations, ai^ 6jrther, the low-power 
^tion will be subject ^ loss of license if a new full- 
service station i$ licensed to operate iri^ area wKere 
the LPTV signal cai^ interference. Sec'cmdary status is 
less of a problemMn TOral areas iwhere an LPTV 
operator could change AianrMp to avoid interference 
with a full-service station* In nkjor cities, howwcr, 
very few TV channels are avaitlble. Con^uendy, the 
LPTV operator might have to shut down if ify^re 
"bumped" from a channel by a new fuU-servke station 
licensed to operate on a itlated frequency^ 

In many other ways, low-power TV and full-» 
service TV have much in common: Prograhis may 
come from rented video tapps, originate locally or be 
fied by a satellite; studio and production c;^ may be 
inexpensive, moderate or very experisive; revenue 
sources are varied and uncertain; and competition from 
other new technologies is likely to be keen. For all * 
these reasc^ns, the devel^mept of a low-power TV > 
starion requires the ^nle careful analysis and planning 
as a full-service st^on. 
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The Orpins of LPTV 



Low-power television is an outgrowth of television 
translator stations, which have been in operarion since 
the late 1940s. A television translator (often located at 
a high elevarion)- receive a, distant TV signal from 
another station and retransmits it simultaneously on a 
'different channel to reach a wider audience. An LPTV 
^rion is set up much like a trap^tor except that it 
can \)riginate programming as welT as rettanOTiit the 
signal of ano^r statioa 

By the mid'195(^ n^rly 1,000 translator stations 
were operaring in the U.S.^ nK^tH[ in rural parts of the I 
western ^tes. These early trandator statiotis were 
"extra legal** in FCC term& That isj dicy were 
e^blished widiout a lk:ense from the FCC. Efforts were 
begun to licen% tnins^tors and adopt a set of "rules for » 
their operation. T^an^tors were reacted to 14 upper 
UHF channels (70-83),, and power oiittrnt limited 
to ten ^w^tts. These niks (kd not sxx^ illegal operators.* 
. Moreover, court actions and poUticai pre^re led the 
FCC to issM€ many watver& 

f ^ In 1966, the Board of Cooperative Edu3tionaI 
Services (BOCES) m New York State received a 
waiver to ta^ incoming programs (nm various stations 
and rebroadcast them bier ip a mixed fmn^t, thus 
' moving beyond the simultaneous rebroadcast df a 
^ngle, di^nt starion. Siil^equendy, in 1973, the A 
Alaska Educational Broadca^itg (Commission (AEBC)i \ 
and Coipor^ricHyfer PuUi^jftroddca^i^ (CPB) ^ 
received a waMfr tQ CQ^s^ntct l9w->6Wer ^jninirTV /f 
f aations^' in Al«kan viilagea The1=5|f^ , 
them 'Hffiiiatuijs*' televi^n karions. TTiese stations 
evolved into a large network of LPTV ^^ons serving 
rural Alaska. In 1974, the. Roundup TV Tax District in 
Roundup, Montana, was authorizecf to use a translator 
^Qcm for rebtc^ca^jng programs redeived.direcdy 
from a satellite, rather than a di^ant TV statfen* Th^ 
'evolution^fy forc^ Ipd to low-poUrer TV. 

By ^spring 1^3, more ^lan 4,000 translatpr stations 
(in th^^rradirional sense) werel^petating in tl^ U*S. r 
Approximately 65 per cent of thete operate on VHP 
/jchannels and 35 per cen^ on UHF- In additon, more 
than 200 low-power starions are dp^raring. The greatest 
concetitration of LFTV Stations is in Ala^a, and neady 
all are in mral artas. 

More than 12,000 apf^caricms for LPTV licenses 
have been filed at the FCC. Each of these potential 
Prions, as well as existing tfanslatbr and LPTV 
stations, are governed fcy the final FCC rules that were 
releg3ed in Ajml 1982. Cha|M«r 2 presents these rules- 
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Rules 
Governing 




The FCC issu^ rul^ governing low-power 
television on April 26, 1982.^ This chapter should not 
be read as a legal interpretation, nor an exhaustive 
treatment. Many details are omitted, particularly 
those relating to engineering requirements for trans- 
mission. In addition, the final rules are subject to 
petitions for chan^, alterations by Congresional 
legislation and interpretations by the courts. The 
treatment here is intended to provide a reasonable 
overview of the ^jor regulations goveming low'power 
television. A group that intends to, apply for a Uceiise/ 
should seek legal J^nd engineering counsel 

The process of becoming an LPTV operator 
involves foi^ steps: (1) f^^g an FCC application; 
issuance of a construction permit; (3) applicatior 
suance of 9 license after the station has been bu|^ 
and (4) day to day operation of a station. 

Generalj inquiries to difc FCC regatding'y 
regulations should be ditecte4 to — 




Mass Media Burtou 
Federal Communications Commission 
1919 M Street IsI.W. / \ 
'Wasljingtonj^aO. 2^554^ ' " , 

faIPrincipli» 




The Fi^C rules for low^poWer television, very 
luch in line jwith recent deregulation trends, |m>vide a 
minimum of regulation compared to full-service 
television and are intended to let "marketplace forces'* 
exercise strong influ^ce on the development of LPTV 
services* Nonprofit low-power applicants receive no v« 
benefits under the rules, but minority and mral license 
applications do receive preferential treatmenL Ih 
addition, applicants owning fewer dian three odier 
mass media properties will receive preferential treat- 
ment, as long as those other properties are not in the 
same market as the low-power appli^^t. ^ 

While tiie rules goveming ownership and operation 
of an LPTV station are simple and straightforward, 
technical rules about selecting a channel are d^iled 
and tough. In additid^^l^^J^ of the rules deal with- the 



^ The rules are printed in the Federal Re/^ter, Vblume 47, No. 96, 
pp. 21468-21528. Those seeking a ct)py may obtain one at a 
l\^rary that reieives the Fetkral Register. Altetnatively, a copy may 
he purchased from Downtown Copy Center, 114 21st St, N.W,» 
-Washington, D.C. 20036 (202) 452-1422. 



prooedures goveming license applications. The com- 
plexity of these rules feflecp in part the large num^jef 
of apjplications that has be^ received at the FC(J and 
the equajly lai^ge number that is anticipated. 

Chaimel Selection 
and Interference 

An LPTV station may cnrcupy any VHF 6t UHF 
channel between 2 and 69, fexcept Jl} The. station 
may transnlit at a power output up to ten watts VHF 
and up to 1,0(X) watts UHF. VHF channels include 2- . 
13. UHF includes 14-69. In addition, a station may 
transmit at. 100 watts VHF if the channel sel^ed'ts\^ 
the Table of Assignmments,^ * 

Lx>w-pQwer TV has been^uthorized aS a 
secondary service. A series of general rul^ and specific 
guidelines, relating to interference, accompany this 
^tus. The general rules include — ^ 

• LPTV will not he authorized where it will • 
cause oBjectionable interference to reception of a 
fiiU-serVice station- 

• If a low-power ^fion causes interference to a 
iuU-service station, the LPTV operator must j 

^ correct the cause of die interference or go off the 

ain ThJ^^tSCHgatklfrholds even when the LPTV 

station is licensed before the fuU-s^rvice station- 
* • 

J • Interference* mu^ be proved by the com-* 

plaining par^. The fuD^service station must, 

however, then cooperate' (e-g-, by conducting ^ 

joint tests) with the LPTV operator who atfcmpts 

to find a solution to die Interference probleqi. 

as a secondary service, cannot take 
action at tbe FCC again^ a full-service station or 
other primary service {e.g., land mobile radio) if 
the, latter^ while operating under the terms of 
its license, causes interference to the low-power 
signal. 



^ Channel ?7 is resenred for radio astrxmomy. In addition, there 
are some restrictions for channels 14-20 in areas where land 
mobile radio licensees operate. 

^ The FCC Table of Assignments is a pufclished list of channels 
dating l»ck to the early 1 950s. It allocates specific chanaels to 
specific regions. The table attempts to divide avatlabk channels in 
the U.S. feirly by allocating morr channels to densely populated 
re^ons. Thus, major cities received many channels while rural • 
areas were assigned fewet channels. Today, however, nearly all 
channels on the TaWe of Asst^ments desij^nared for major 
markets arc being used. Some Table of Assignment channel^ are 
available in smaller markets. 
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These general rvdtfs are translated into specific 
guidelines when one i$ a^^lying for a license. The FCC 
provide^ guidelines for chwsing a channel that is not 
likely to cause interference. But the LPTV station be^rs^ 
the ultimate burden of not causing interference to any 
full'service signat on any TV set that picks up the 
station. An LPTV station th^t complies with all FCC 
rules and nonetheless causes interference to a full- 
service signal must elimipate the interference or go off 
the air. ^ 

IX The FCC has estafclished a two-level set of rul^ 
for choosing an available channel* If the applicant 
meets or exceeds the first'level rules presented in 
Table I), there will be no problem in the processing of 
the application and, probably^ no interference problem^ .* 
in the operation of the station. Under these circum- 
stances, an apolicant nWd not ht concerned with the 
second level of rules, which deals with protected 
'contours of existing stations. • ♦ 



Table 1 

First-Level Rules 
for Chaimel Selection 



Full-Power Station 



EHstaoce From pofw- 
Power Station 



VHF co-channel (no offset) 
VHF co-channel (offset) 
VHF -f-/^ one channel 

UHF co-channel (no offset) 

UHF co-channel (c>ffiset)* 

UHF one channel 

UHF V- 2, 3. 4. or 5 channels 

UHF -4- 7 channels 

UHF - 14 channeU * 

UHF - 15 chann^ 



210 mHes 
150 
90 

210 
150 

75 

20 

60 

70 

75 



Source: FCC 

Note: These guidelines assume that the /ow-fww/er trcmsmitter is 
.not unusually high pqwer — above 20 kw UHF ERP or 
100 watts VHF ERP — ami that the transmitting antenna^ 
height IS not greater than 500 feet c8)ove the average 
teiraiTL 



Using the first-Level Rules 
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In order to use these rules, an applicant must 
investigate all existing full-service stations within 210 
miles the proposed%ansmitter site. If an applicant 
proposes to transmit <in channel 4. any existing full- 
service station on channel 4 (i.e., co-channel) should 



be at least 210 miles away if therci is no offeet in the 
station transmission/ 

An LPTV transmitter may be located closer to a 
co-channel or adja^nt channel full-service static^ than 
the Table 1 rules suggest^ if the LPTV channel ^oes 
rtot interfere with a full-service station within its Grade 
B contour. This is the second level of rules for channel^ 
selection and must he met by all apolicants. Those who 
meet the first-levet rules, (Table l)/ho\*:^ver, are . 
presumed to meet second-level rules. The Grade B 
contour is an area within which the signal of a station ^ 
can be received at a defined level of strength^Jt is the 
weakest area of television^ signal coverage. The atea 
which receives the strongest signal strength is c^ll^d 
• City Grade, while jhe area with moderate signal 0 ' 
strength is called Grade A. , _ * 

The Grade contour, which must be protected, 
includes those areas receiving the following signal 
levels: * , 



Channels 



2-6=47 dBu 
7-13-56 dBu 
44-69=64 dBu ( 



An LPTV applic^ht must nyt interfere with existing 
low-power stations and translators- Here, the FCC has 
adopted, a seniority system which protects licensed 
^tions against signal interference from new L|^Ty 
^tions* The pn^teaed levels for a lo^r-power station 
are the following: 



Channels 



2-6==62 dBu 
7-13^68 dBu 
13^69=74 dBu 



Tliese protectetT contour levels apply only ta inter- 
ference from another low-power station. Two lowr 
power stations also may, upon mutual agreement, ) 
accept interference from each other. Under these ^ ^ i 
circumstances protected contour levels are irrelevant- 
In order to apply protected contour levels to the 



^ C)ff«»ct tranjimission means that the station hmiiAfasts slightly off^ 
a normal frequency, in order to reduce pt>tenfi:il interference with a 
co-channel, distant station. If there is an offset in either station s 
transmission* the ctvchannel LPTV station should he 150 miles- 
away. Ai^adjacerit channel, } or 5 in the example aK>ve, sh«>uld 
be at least W miles away. The UHF rules arc somewhat more 
complicated since higher frequency transmis^jn can interfere with 
a br^er number of adjacent channels, but the chart is read in the 
same way. 



selection of a channel a ^ries of calculations is 
required, which is beyond the scope of this report.^ 

Stattons N^r Meadoo and Canada 

Agreements wirf^ Mexico and Canada concerhihg 
low- power stations near their borders are pending. If a 

' proposed low'power station is beyond 250 mil^ from 
either border, the existing FCC rules apply with no 

' further qualifiC2^tion& A proposed station widiin 250 . 
mil« of either border may be affected by the 
agreements depending cm the proposed power 'output 
of the station and its positicHi on the VHF or>CHF 
band. Those rules, however, were not finalized when 
this report was being pn|^red. 

Cable TV 

In general, the LFTV statio^ is re^x>n^le for 
any interference it creates for a cable operator or 
subscriber when the cause of the interference can be 
traced to a violation of FCC rules by die low^power 
operator. As long as tl^' low'power operator stays 
within die rules, the cable operator will ^enemlly be 
responsible for solving interference imblems afdie 
cable l^ad-end or in subscriber homes* 

The FCC will 3eny an LPTV applkation if a 
cable operator can demcmstrate diat the bw-power 
signal will Interfere with die cable system's off^the^ir 
reception of a di^ant TV signal For exam^de, a cable 
system rfiat is at the ed^ of the Gradc.B contour for a 
fuU-^rvice station may ckum diat the low-po^ver »gnal 
will interfere with its (ti^ c^^ system*s) ofF-^ti^^air 
(Hckup of the full'service channel Wl^ AKh 
interference occurs after an LPTV license is ismed, tl^ 
FQC recommends diat the parties resolve die prc^lem 
/{mvately; the FCC will intervene only as a la^ resort If 
the problem is not resolved, the FCC will use a 
seniority sy^m in determining who is at fiult That is, 
the operator (cable or LPTV) who was first in the area 
will receive protection. %^ 

Similarly, a cable operator who uses an enipty 
channel (e-g,, channel 3) to input die signals from a[ 
converter box may petition the FCC to deny a low- 
power license that might interfere widi channels. in 



^ The tnter^ted reader is refmed to FCC Bro^kast Rules Sect^ 
73.699. In addition, engineermg bASCS relevant to trarffimission 
which have been' omitted here, bichtdbig Terr^^Aiiekifn^ 
^ Receiving Antenna Front to Back Ratio, Offset Openltion and 
Frequency Totefan<!l^ and Circular Polariatkmt are covered in the 
Fa/mil Ri!Ki$teT. VoL 47. No. 96. Tuesday May 18, 1^2. pp. 
21477-21478. 



the cable area. The seniority system, hpwever, will 
fevqr a low-power operator who.jwecedes the cable 
system in the area. 



Laml Mobile Radio 



{ 



Land mobile radio shares some spectrum space 
with televi^on broadca^ng. Therefore, interference 
issues arise between land mobile radio and television. 

> Lpwer-power TV is a secondary service in 
relation to bnd mcrf>ile radio, LPTV cannot cause 
interference to land mobik radio and must accept 
interference from such services operatii^ within FGC 
rule^ Potential interference from bnd mobife radio is 
more acute in br^ markets where such services are 
wry active. 

An LPTV applicant should exercise cauticm in 
applying for c^nneb 4-7, 13-21 and' 69* These 
channels may receiVe interfereiKC from land mc 
la^o as ^well as point-to^pdint and FM radio stspons. 
Investigation of this potential interfereiKe shouU be 
cme of dte tasks undertaken by the consulting engineer* 
In addttkm, a potential a];^licant for a IBw^wer 
^ticm near the Gulf of Mexico should investigate 
^cial. channel restrictions and potential interference in 
that area* 




A|iplicatkm ^ands^^ ^ 
Pforcgwitig Pfoce<^^ 
SelecC&mCtH 



The FCC rules governing applications, prodesang 
and selection are complex Two points shoukl be 
emphasized: 

I. Ar^ application mua be finee of errors and complete, 
or it will be returr^l^ This tou^ standard, adopted 
in April 1982, affectsall new applications and 
existing applications that had not been {m)cessed at ^ 
that time, , ' ^ 

If an application is retuiTied by the FCC and later 
resubmitted, the applicant will lose his place in line 
and may even be rejected if a published cut-off date 
has F»ssed^ 



^ The FCC nc^ that it is particularly important ro mclutk cktaits 
about thc'ttanftmitting antenrui(s)» with model numbcr(s), a corrcc^ 
pobir du^m including tl« tc^ polar plot, accurate Height Above 
Average Terrain (HAAT), and precise cowdfnanrs for the propc^ed 
ate. ' 
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2. Applications from rural areas have niany advantages. 
They are exempt from the application. freeze in place 
since April 198L Moreover, they will be processed 
before applications from larger markets* 

^ Three general areas are critical to the IPTy 
application process: the tier system; cut-off lists; and 
comparative criteria for selection. 

TlieTierSy^m 

The FCC has been deluged with LPT\| appli- 
cations. To deal with this overload, ^e Commis^on 
has divided applications into three grou{^ or ^'tiers"^ 
based on size of the maricet^: 

• Tier 1 represents rural areas and many small 
towns. It includes applications fior LPTV 
transmitters to be located mcrtfe than 55 
miles from any of the top 212 TV markets. 

• Tier 2 represents smaller cities and some^ 
suburban areas. It includes applications (or 
LPTV transmitters to be located less dian 
-55 miles from the center of TV markets 
101-212. 

• Tier 3 represents large-and medium^-size cities 
Bs well as some c^ the larger suburban .areas. 
It includes applications forXPTV trans^ 
micters to be located within 55 mil^ from 

.the center of the top 100 TV markets. 

Tier 1 ap^tcations Le being pn^ssed now- This 
group is exempt from the freeze on applications in 
place since April 1981- Thus, new Tier 1 abdications 
can be filed. 

Proccfssing of Tier 2 applications is expected to 
^begin in late 1983 or early 1984- The prcxre^ng of 
Tier 3 app^rions will follow Tier 2 and will likely be 
delayed until 1984 or 1985. Tier 2 and Tier 3 
applications are froren. No new applications wtil ft; 
accepted, with one exception to be mentioned. 

Cut-Off Lists 

After an application is accepted by the FCC, it is 
eventually placed on an "A'' cut-off list. The 
publicanon of this l^ includes a date with^ which 
others may p6Fe]^EH|||ting app>lication$. Indeed 




^ A list of the fo^J^^^NInarkets is published in FCC Public 
Notice #07820, Teltviston Chamiei IJtAkfliify'^ and avait^l^ at the 
Downtown Copy Center, 114 21flt St. N,Wn Washingtixi, D C, 
20036/ 



competing applications must be filed before die QLit-ofF 
date or lose the opportunity to apply for the competing 
channel space. Thfe^notice also provides the '*exception" 
to the ai^licaticA'treezc discussed earlier. That is, if a 
Tier I application is pbced on a cut-off list, a Tier 2 or 
Tier 3 af^licant in a^earby market can ap^y, if the 
channel diey seek in die Tier 2 or Tier 3 market 
would be eliminated by the FCC granting a license to\ 
the Tier I channel ^ 

i^fter the "A'* cut-off li^ deadline passes, thr 
original apf^caticms a»d acceptable competing af^li- 
caticHis are placed on a "B** cut-off list- After 
publication of the **B" cut-off list, competing af^li- 
cations for the cjtjanncl will not be accepted- An 
application placed on the "B" cut-off list, however, is 
aill subjea to Petitions to Ekny. Petitions to Deny are 
iniportant for die LPTV applicant since they provide 
an opportunity fit cable operators, full-service nations 
and other potential competitors to raise c^jecdc^ 
before the FCC. n 

Many 'of the applicants on the "B" cut-off lis^ will 
be mutually exclusive, i.e^ in granting a licetise to one 
group, the FCC must deny a license to another 
\^app^&nt or applicants who seek the s^me channel or 
) adjacent channels in a given gec^^raphic atea. Indeed, a 
majority of appUcaticHis or^ljle at the FCC ate 
mutually exclusive with one or more other api:4icants 
on t^hnical groumls. * 

.the Lottery 

Incl nder to deal with the large volume of 
mutually iexclusive LPTV applications, the FCC has 
in^tuted a lottery for awarding construction permits. 
Each monrfi, beginnir^ irt fall 1983, die FCC 
designates several geographic areas where construction 
permits will be issued- Rural areas are to be processed 
first Each application that has l^n accepted by the 
rcC and placed on die cut-off W for a designated 
region is put into the Ic^ery pool Certain apf^icants 
receive a weighted preference in the pooL 

• A 2 to I preference is given to applicants that 
-own no other mass media properties- This means 
that such a group has two chances to be picked 
in the lottery, whereas a group with no preference 
has one chance. 

• • A 1-5 to I preference is given to applicants 
owning one or two broadcast properties, but no 
preference is given if any of die properti^ are in 
the same market at the low-pow^ apglicant 

• A 2 to 1 preference- is given to ap^icants that 
have more than 50 percent ownership by a 
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minonty individual or^ group- Ownership is 
broadly jdCT^ristfc?]^ is no requirement that the 



• owner (s) obers^teSlwtandn- » 

Many additio|i^l preferente critteria that were 
proposed or discus^d (e*g*, nonprofit ,totos. noncom" 
^ mercial prograjnmit^^ artd first'filed apf^ications) Rave " 
> been rejected. Although the lottery will ^ed up the^ 
awarding of construction permits, it likely will require 
^ three years for the backlogW exi^iig applications^'to 
processed, Moreover, successful lottery winners in . 
major markets should aoticipate challen^s by existing 
full-service stations and cable operators cm interference 
grounds. These challenges could delay' or lead fo « 
denial of the LPTV license by the FCC- 



Restriction 



Ownefship Restrictions 

There a^^^bwnership restrictions per se* 
Proposals to Irffl^wnership of LPTV by networks, 
cable operators and other med» groups in the same 
market have been rejected. In addition^ "tfiere are no' 
limitations on how many chant^ls a grcnip may own 
in 4>ne area or na^jjally- Further, tPTV stations may 
operate individually or as part of an- LPTV network* 

Constnictton Unstable ' 

FCC application Fonn 346 is an application for a 
construction permit, not a license* Once a 
construction permit is issued, a group has one year to 
build the station, obtain a license, and begin 
operations. If die group fails to do so, it runs th/ ride 
of losing its claim on the as^gned channeL 

Upon completing con^ruction, a group must 
formally apply for -a license, which is awarded with 
minimal review, as long as the constmction has met 
the standards in the original application. Up(m issuance 
of a license by the FCC, the group must dien begin 
operations. 

license Terms 

A license is issued for five years. No distinction is 
made between a translator ^tion and an LPTV station 
in tzrms of the license. Th^ way a station operates will 
affect whether and how odier mles come into pby^ but 
this does not affect the license designation. Further, no 
distinction is made between a commercial license and a 
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noncommercial license. This may have important 
implications for nonprofit, noncommercial groups- If a 
potential source of funding requires a group to hold a 
^^noncommercial broadcast license," the LPTV license 
will not qualify. 

There are minimal restrictions on the buying and 
selling of LPTV licenses. Transfer of ownership 
permitted oYit year after the license is issued. Furdfier, 
the sale is'not conadered a **major mddification^ to 
the license. This means that it will not come under 
close scrutiny by the FCC unk^ a rfjird j^rty files a 
petition tu*dmiy the transfer, / ^ ^ 

other Ucp^ Mcktiflrarfama . 

Two additioml license modifications merit men- 
tion. One is a minor modification; the other is mapr. 

• A translator station tha^seeks tol)ecome an ' 
LPTV staticm,^ e.g., in order to originate' pro- 
gramming» can do so by a simple petition to the 
FCC This is a minor modificaticm and ^ould 
encounter no problems as long as the staticm is 
not chan^ig its tran^ission power, antetma ^te 
or other major engineering feature. 



A Ucc^psee that seeks to change tl^ transmisaon 
power, frequencyt transmitter lc)cation or other 
major ei^^ineering fe$iture of the station will be 
object to more rigorous review* Such d^mges ' 
are considered major and will be treated virtually 
like a new license application* The application 
will be put on an "A*' list where it will be subject 
to competing appltcaticms and fi^titions to deny. 



Station OperalDfs 

FCC rules ^veming the operation of an LPTV 
station are considerably relaxed compared to a full' 
service station and enable groups to reduce operating 
co^ For example, daily operation of an LPTV station^ 
requires minimal engineering personnel- 
All transmission equipment, however, must meet • 
FCC staifdards. Further, the transmission must not 



^ In a formal sense, the dif^nction between a rranslator station and 
an LPTV stanon Is disappearing. The terms ht^wever, ar« shil used 
commonly to di^nguish a station that mereh^ retransmits a dl^ant 
broadcast ration (a translator) vs. one which originates pro- 
gramming or carries taped materials and satellite services (LPTV). 
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violjite FCC mips governing interference that an LPTV 
si^al causes to the reception of a futt-service station^s 
signal Violation of these rules can force the LPTV ' 
statioh off the air. Among die most important rule^ 



are — 



'4 





A translator station witHva modulator (i«e., an 
LPTV station capable of originating a broadcast) 
must be n^ionitored for teA' continuous minutes 
per day. This observation o^ the^off-die-air signal, 
can be donnremotely. * 



• During local Origination from an LPTV ^tion, 
an operator must be present This person mu^ 
hold et least a Kestricted Radio Telephone 
Operator's permit The operator may be present 

• at the transrtiitter site, a remofe eontrof point, (tv 
the location from whkh die program is originatmg» . 
In addition, the station must broadca^its 

• . identification dill letters duHii^ local originatton* 
There is no need to brc^dcast the '(LPTV) . ^ • 
N stattbn ID when retransmitting the signal of 
ancJther over-rfie-air statiorv 

• Stations are required to conduct engineering tests 
* once a^ar to ^nskire that transmission equip- 

' ment is meeting the terms of the license. In 
addictcm, an LPTV staticm must keep maintenance 

logs. I y ' ^ 

■4 

• Therfc are jio specific rules concerning the quality 
of the broadcast signal in terms of transmitted 
sync pulse/ blanking wave forms, cobr burst and 
audio distortion. Consequendy^ more inexpensive 

■ production equipment can be used in LPTV 
programming. 

/ ^ .. ' 

• An LPTV station must conform td the rules of 

the Emergency Broadcast System (EBS) when 
^nctioning/ffi a k^^l origination mode. But the 
operator does not have to pfUrchase the special 
tone gener^itor used by full-service stations 
' during BBS tests or an actual emergency. 

AuxUiary Services 

An LPTV operator is eligible to apply for ^ 
auxiliary broadcast fjrequencies, e.g*, microwave fre^ 
quencies for studio-to-transmitter links (STL5)i intercity 
relays, and remote pickups from on-(he-scene reporting. 

Programming 

There are no specific program requirements. An 
LPTV station is not required to provide any* local 



lyogramming^ or to ascertain community needs and 
serve those needs. Further diere is no tfiinimum 
number of hours pet day during which LPTV stations 

, mu^ be on dhe air, and no program logs are required. 

' But, a station that gc^ off the air completely for 30 
days stands to lose its license. 

LoW'pow^r TV may provide any form of 
programmii^ audiori%d for broadcast use. Thus, 
private conmiunications are prohibited. For examine, 
an LPTV ^tion cannot use its transnfission fbr point' 
to-point telephone or data communications. Ne^nt 
broadcast services'such as teletext are permitted under 
FCC rules. 



^smitoiy Conteilt Rules 



Certain statutory rules governing broadcast con^ 
"tent will apply to LPTV. These include prohiiditions ^ 
and xestric^ons relating to obscene materials, plugola, • 
payola and lotteries. 

The Faime^ Doctrine will apply to LPTV in a 
limited way. Briefly, the Fairness Doctrine requires 
iMx^dcaste^ to cover cqntroyersial issues in such a way 
as to present more than one side or opinion. In 
addition, a brctadcaster may be required to give free, * 
equal time to a group claiming that its 'position on a ' 
, controversial is»je was not presented or was presented 
unfairly. LPTV will pome under the Fairness Doctrine 
only in relation to it$ medipd of operatic^ and the 
involvement of station management in content For 
example,, some LPTV stations will offer satellire-relayed 
movies on a subscriptio^basis* They are not likely to 
be affected by the Fairness Doctrine. If an LPTV 
operator provides local origination on controversial 
subjects, the operator may have to cover the issue in a 
l^lanced manner or give air time to an o^^poang 
group. The group seeking air time, however, vvould be 
required to submit its materiak in a format that is 
comf^tible with the station equipment and n^ethod of 
operation. 

Similarity, an LPTV operator who accepts local 
advertimng will be required to sell political time to 
candidates during an election. The candidate seeking 
time must conform to the statibn's equipment 
limitations and method of operation. 



Network AfiRliation 

An LPTV station may become a netwt>rlc affilUre. 
The same rules governing full-service network affiliates 
apply to LPTV. , «• 
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Mandatofy Cable Carrb^ 

Currcndy^^ab'fc; operator is required to carry on 
his system all fuU-setvtcf ^tions in ti^ local area. The 
new IS^^ rule^tio require mancktory cani^ of a 
low'power ^tion by a bcal cable operator.^ 

An LPTV operator who seeks to be carried on a 
local cabk synem must iwgotiate privately widi tl^ 
cat^ curator. . . 



Sidwcr^itiDii Televiricia (STV) 



An LPTV operator n«ay oflRer a sdbscri{»ion 
televimon service, or pay TV. In this in^ai^ the 
station ftcramBles the a^ial: To Kcsive paognmis, 
homes must Imve a special box attuhed to tlwir TV 
and pay a monthly fee. The spcda\ box n»y be sold to 
sub^rribers or leased as part of their immtMy fee, 

LPTV may operate an STV sei^e in any market 
There arc no limitaticMtf such as ti« "compfenwnt'jof 
four" rule that applied to ftiB-setvicc STV operanns 
until recendy.'® in addition, ttwre are no requirements 
to^ offer free services {Lc, ptognom d»t are not 
scrambled and dierefore can be viewed by nmisi^ 
scribing homes). ^ 

;An"LPTV operate stmts same cqpyr^ 
labilities as i^fun-$etvk« statk>it Ihc opemtor must 
negotiate contracts with those who hold the r^ts to 
copyri^ted materials in order tQ^^oadca^ those 
materiak* 

Contracts fbr prereconkd jsrogiamming (t.g^ a 
doci^entary film or an old TV series) are reasonably 
^i^t£orward, with a rerttal fee hastd upcxi number 
of ^BeIS and relative six of market CcffitnuHs for 
satellite services (e,g^ a pay movie servtee) are likely to 
be more "fluid'' until such time as LPTV industry 
precedents exist' Chapter 6 will cowr this isue. 

To fetransmit the ^gnal of a waiby hiU-service 
station, an LPTV operator Aust obtain ccmseRt from 
^hat station* The FCC states that ccmsent cannot be 
unrea^nably denied- In pr^ce, hcw«wr, a katkm 



^ Readers should be aware of §ome ptoposab bcfa^ omklercd In 
'^^'H^ Congress, whkh couU affect rfiit. 

The compfcment of four rule seated durt a full'seTvice STV 
couU operate onhf m maiketa where at teas fcHir tegubr 
stations were operating. The PCC has ehnmated dua mlc for all 
STV opcratofs, fuU'Servtee as weB as LPTV. 



niay say that it does not have the legal ri^tto grant 
such consent since it does'not own the {Hogrammii^* 
In the full-service stations-have often taken the 
portion liiat tl^ cannot grant conKnt but would not 
object to retnmsmis^on* In essencet die letter of the 
law was ^ftot met but no ^al consequences fbUowed 

Tl^ ifisiM^ of rebroafkast con^nt witf become, 
moie comf^.for LPTV un^ titt new rules. If the 
LFTV operator seeb to Aibstitute some commercials 
in a r^HOS^k^'ttanan^cmt consult mu^ be 
ol^ained frorp the or^mating full-service stattcm. The 
fuU'service operator Ims scnqf iiu»itives to ne^jdtiate 
sAce he wiU bd^fk from tb^ eioemfed re^ of station 
fm)gramming and commerckk. In many in^ances» 
hoi^vert jd^ comimrdals are part of a natidbalieed 
from a^network. The local staticm does not have the 
r^^ to r^sgotiate over w^di px^rammkig. Mofeom* 
in tlw case of piereconkd imteitak le^ed by tlw^Ml' 
^service station, those who hokl the ri^^ts to^sudi 
n^tterials may c^ect to an LPTV operator who 
substitutes, commercmbi evm if fhe fiiU'-service station 

^boks the other way.** 

It may b&:ome diffictih for a commendal Unr^ 
qperator to use [ffv^;ramma^ frcmi iMaiby ful^servfce 
scationsi unfess tiw t^rbgronttning ^ oii^^ 
station (e^ Ipcal lurws or spOTts). The copyri^ laws, 
it appears, wiD mxnnage LFTV operators to obain 
{migtammti^ directly' fnmi those a4u> hold the rtgltts 
tofe. I V 

Appiylog tot ft SlatkMi^ 

The inittel'docun^t re<ptired to a^^vfor an 
LPTV license is FCC (RevteecO Fo^ 346, available 
from die Forms Dtoibuticm Office at the FCC Ai\ 
ap^^icant utay fik for any number of stations, tail only 
one diarmel may be ass^ied to rach ^tkm, aiKl a ^ 
separate ^qrfksticm is required for each ^ticm. 

Most apt^icants will require legal ei^eering and 
fmarKml oninset in fUing Form 146* Thb b particidarly 
die Cbse under the new ruks in which an af^licaticm 
mu^ be error-fiee and complete, or it will be returned 
But it is po^bfe for ncmspecialists to do much of the 
kg work required in Form 346 and thereby reduce the 
cost of out»de coTOukanti. 

Can Apply Ncvw? 

Those who seek a licerw in an area more than 
55 mifcs outsde the top 212 TV markets are eligibie 
to ftk^ that is Tkr 1 apphcants. Such at^licatimis are 
exempt from the partial frcese in eflfea since April 
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1981. addition, two other fonns of applications are 
exempt and cvn be submitted: 

• Applications by existing translator license holders 
to change dieir transmission from dhannels 70-83 
to a channel l^l^ 70. Many translator stations 
were authorized use these hi^ channels, but ^ 
the FCC now wishes to free diose channels for 
bnd mobile radio uses* |^ 

Api^tcations by license holders who wish ^ 
^ resolve an interference problem with a fuU' 
service statipn. 

Finally, there is a special group of Tier 2 and 
Tier 3 applications: ^>ptications for chsuinels that are 
mutually exclusive with a Tier 1 channel a^^icant. 
Such' mutually exclu^ve, competitive applk^dons can 
be filed by a Tier 2 or Tier 3 group only vAien a cut- ^ 
of^isuof Tier 1 applicaticHis is published* 

The First Step 

If a group is interested in €>btaining an LFTV 
ttcet\s^^and it is located outside die majpr cities, a 
.{^^a^^f^ble first step, along widi a general market 
'ahaly^s, is to seek the counsel of an en^neer who will 
do the following: * * 

^ 1. Determine if your area falls under Tier 1. 

2. Conduct a frequency search. This will determine 
which channels in your arpa ire avaibble for tPTV 
tnmsmtssionv At the sime time, the engineer can 
ascertain if any pending applications at the FCC are 
mutually exclusive with channel (s) you seek. 

3. Determine if any of the pending, mutually exclusive 
applicatioits at the FCC have been put on publi^d 
cut-off li^ If they have b^n placed on such a li^ 
and the deadline for competitive a{^icati9ns has 
passed, you cannot apply for a mutually exclusive 
channel.^ 

4. If a channel or channels are available Hx your area 
and they have not been published on a cut'ofif list, 
obtain application Form 346 from die FCC and 
begin the process of planning^de^gning/applytng ibr 
a license. 

If a group determine diat it is in Tier 2 or Tier 3, 
it may still follow through widi the second and third 
steps above. But it is not able to apply for a license 
until the freeze is lifted for its Tier group. One 
exception: thf channel sought is mutually exclusive 



^ )vith a channel on a«publi^ed cut-oflf list of Tier 1 
applicants.! To determine this, one ipust monitor the 
published cut-off li^ A number of consulting groups 
are available no perform this service.^ ^ 

% 

Form 346 

V 

» 0 

Form 346 contains seven sections, three of ^ich 
will be covered here. The other four sections — general 
information about the api^icant, citizenship and legaf ' 
oualificatfons of the api^icant, equat emfdoyment 
L^katement, and ceitifkation of the applicaticMt-r-are 
j)^sonably ^i^tforw&rd. 

1. Financial Qiudificatiofis, An an^icant must demon' 
strate that he has the financial resources to construct 
the low'power television ^tion ^d operate it for 
the first thite rmmths. If loans, grarits, donations, or 
other promissory frmdtng fbr die station are relied 

) upon, diere ^ould be some written evidence of 
their availability. Typically, this woukl be in the form 
of Ic^ commitment letters, {hedges if\ writing from 
people who have agreed to make donations to die 
^tion or, in the ca& of grant requests made to 
government agencies, a copy of die giant application, 
submitted to die agency. 

2. Program Service Scotemqit The applicant is required 
to outline i^t types of (^ogramming will be 
provided. If the ^tion wifl opemte as. an STV 
service, this ^ould be statedi along wtdi a detailed 
description of ^ imposed system and a , 
statement about die manner in which decoders wiU 
be prpvided to the public (Le., sokl or leased). 

3. Enffneemg Data and ADterma/Site hxformatian: The 
engineenng section of th^ af^lication requires ' 
detailed, accurate infbrmatioa The design of the 
system and selection of an available channel requires 
an experienced engineer. With sufficient cooperation 
between the apf^icant and the engineer, the engineer 
need not viat the site* 

Odier Forms aoADocuiiiefits 



An environmental imi^ct statement may be 
required with the application for an LPTV facility. In 
l^neral, if the tower does not exceed 300 feet and the 



/ 

' ' For a list of consulting attorneys and engineers, see Television 
FactbofA. (Service Volume), Television Digea, Inc., I8?6 Jeflfierson 



Place N.W., Washington. D C. 20036. 
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station is not located fti ctlfnin prohibited areas, tHe 
construction of the station will ncJt require this 
statement 

The FCC » not the onty agency concerned with 
the building of a low-power ^tion. Anr applicant 
frequently must deal with local zoning and permitting 
authorities and get approval from the Fttleral Aviation 
Administration (FAA). FAA aRjroval may be necessary 
if the station will use a new tower, or if the hei^t of 
an dxiking tower is increased by the iri^allation of a ^ 
bw^power transmitting antenna* The matter of local 
zoning andj^crmits can be handled by the supplicant at 
the kxal level The applicant's consulting engineer can 
usually deterrnine whedier a tower con^tutes an ^ 
airs|:»ce problem, requiring notice to the FAA. 
Alternatively, the applicant can ol^mn an ofMnion on 
whether notice is required by consulting a regional 
FAA office. If notice is required, the ptx)cedure is 
relatively simple:- a one page form (7460-1) with a few 
exhibits. If the proposed tower^does have an impact on 
air safety, obtaining FAA approval can be a lengdiy 
process. 

If a low4x>wer station pbns to use a microwave 
linl^ from ^oto to transmitter, or ^tia(i to station, 
FCC Fomi 313 must be filed. 



Planning Building * 
an IPTV Station ^ 

This chapter covers several (actors that may 
mfluence channel selection; where to place a trans^ 
mitter, power output and antenna c^ons; large and 
small studios; on-the-scene production equipment, 
' sat^ite receiving dish^ and microwave links; and 
equipment needed for pay TV. It is important to assess 
all of these options, « weD as the final pack^ of 
equipment in terms of four questions: 

• >3J^at does it cost? 

• Will it inc^rease di^ reach of the station and the 

quality of the signal? 

» 

^ • Does it help in providing programming that the 
community needs and wants? 

• Caa it be supported by anticipated rewnues? 

An LPTV operation consists of a tranOTiitter, a 
transmitting antenna on top of a tower or building, a 
building to house the transmitter, an FCC license, and 
a s^^urce of programming^ Following are optioris for 
each of these components or.de^riptions of acfid-on 



equipment to enhance one of the basic station 
components^ 



Tfaawifa?iiotiX)ptioiis 

Selection of a transmission site, tower, antenna, 
and power output depend on cost, channel availability 
and sfKtion reach- The transmitter, tower and trans* 
nffejipng antenna must be located together The location 
^ould be as hi^ as possible, and there ^uld be a 
clear path from the* antenna to die seiyice areas. Tall 
buildings and mountains that block the signal will 
reduce the station's coverage, 

The simplest and mo^ Economical locaticm for a ^ 
\ow-vow^ ^tion isvai-ao^xistif^ radio or celeyisicHi • 
station. Althou^ such loraticms may eliminate some 
otherwise avaiktble channe Is^r ^ LPTV operator, 
ti^re are rf\ree major advantages in sharing a site with 
an^'existin^^tation: 

• The LPTV op^tor wiU not have to buiU a new / 
tower for the transmitting antenna. 

• It may be posable to ^re s(»ce in the existing 
^scation's building. There coukl be ^vings in the 

^ring of technical staff/ 

• An existing nation's tower wittahieady Iwe 
environmental and FAA clearances. 



Cciyerage 

The coverage of a low-power station will depend, 
largely on the power of the station, the type of 
transmitting antenna used, and the height of the 
anterma over the surrounding area. « 

The FCC limits the traiismitter power output of 
LPTV stations to 1,000 watts for UHF ohanneb> ten 
watts for VHft^ channels not on the Table of 
Assignments^ None of the Table of Assignment 
Channels is available in major cities, but some are 
available in rural areas. The difference in power levels 
--'"'^^Sioes not give a {articular advantage to UHF since 
higher frequyicies require more power to achieve the 
same coverage as lower frequency channels. 

No FCC limits are placed on the height of an 
antenrta, but s^^ificant costs are associated with 
building a tall tower. For this reason, there is a strong 
incentive to share a tower widi an existing station or 
locate a small tower on a tall building or nearby 
mountain. Table 2 illustrates how antenna height can 
affiect station coverage vMm all other factors remain 
constant ^ 
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fable 2 / 
Effect of Antenna Hei^t^ ' 
(Above ^crmge Terrain) 
on Station Coverage 





Anittifia jfotg^t Ap|m». Slitfloii 


Signal ^reagth 


Abow CowBge 


UIIF(ERP) 


Awrage TeraUfi (Grade BComw) 


ICXX) watts 






300 • as. 




500 ^ 12 




1000 ^ ■ 16^ 







Note: The Grade B cmxoter h\ Table 2 represents the aiaer limiis of 
covemge. Station coveitkg^ for most househMs (eg., chose u4th m 
otudoor antertna) is kss than Qmde B contour Urmts, . ^ ' 



Antenna rype also can t^ve a strong impact on 
die reach of a station. The tranmiitting antenna has the 
potential to concentrate th% »gnal, thereby multiplying 
the transmitter power.output to a hitter value* This 
multiplication ability is called "gain.^ For example, 
using a tr^nsmittir^ ant^rma with a gain of 10 with a 
1,000 watt transmitter yields a station power of 10,000 
watts (or 10 kilowatts)* This po^r — the product of 
transmitter output^ potential ^lin»* loss, and the antenna 
^ gain — is referred to as ef^^aHe radiaied powr (^P). 
^tion *^wer^ usually refers to the ERP* Antenna 
height and ERP mt>st direcdy influence station 
coverage. 

Table 3 illustrates how tran^nitt^r power output, 
antenna gain and an4ntiia hei^t can affect the reach of 
a station. ^ . 

The elements in Table 3^ are not the only ones 
affecting station reach. The terrain, specific channel 
assignment, and percentage of homes wilii outddtor 
receiving antennas also Wftl ^flfect reach. Nonethel^s, 
Table 3 provides a usehjl if simplified, model of traee'*^ 
major elements affecting station coveraige. One addi- 
tional element deserves mention: propagation pattern 
of the 2«itenna. 

There are two general types of antennas. An 
omni'-directional antenna tranmiits a signal in all 
directions. Other antennas can focus the signal in a 
particular direction. These directional antennas can 
transmit much farther, but along a narrower path. The 
chbice of an omni-directional or directional antenna 
will depend, in part, upon the location of the 
transmitter in rebtion to the population* For example, 
if a comrtiunity is located on one side of a nearby 
mountain, it might be cheaper to place a directional 
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antenna on top oidle mountain — focused down on 
die cQtnmunity — radier dian to construa a tower in 
the middle of the cortimunity and place an omni^ 
directional antmna on top of it 

Figure Anllustrates the transmission characteristics 
of tl^se two antennas* 

. Direcdcmal Onml-clifectlonal 
Antetma Characteristics 




T •■^Transmisston 
Antenna 




Omni-directionai 



Dtrectional 



Sice location, antenna gain, propagation patterns 
and antenna height are important when the service 
community is scattered ^ctmb a^^de area or bunched 
in twd or three clusters. Some grou{% have applied for 
more than one license in an area so that they may 
reach two or three towns in a .^eral area* Figure B 
illi^trates how two transmitters can be clustered to 
serve such a population. 
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Figure B 
A Sioiple LFIVitliister 




A - A fivc'Watt (VHB LPTV stackm wlth*a spall ptn, omni- 
directional antenmi. It i» located in dw center of a town 
with ^yODO hoine& The station is hcnised an the campus of 
a community coQege and ofiginates prog^ammb^ 

B - A lOOwatt (UtiF) tranilator with a hi^ |pdn^ directiomi 
''anrenha* It is beared cm a mountain and relays the signals 
from statical A t o 5,000 hottm kxrated abng a narrow 
vaHcy. 



Choosing a Channel 

In planning a station, are three i^neral 
options for choosing a channel, each with advantages . 
and disadvantages: 

1. Vacant imUsled channels* Tl^ strongest option is to 
find a vacant channel, not li^ed in the Table of 
Assignments, that meets all of die interferetKe 
criteria discussed in Chapter 2. 

Z.Vdcont chorniels in the Television Table of Ass^plments. 

This official list of channels is completely occupied 
* by full'seivice stations in all major markets* In mid- 

1982, however, approximately 500 of these channels, 

mostly UHF ftt^quencies in mral areas, were vacant. 

Further, 60 per cent of the available xhannels in die 
, Table of Assignments have been designated as . 

noncommerciaL 

I When they are available, vacant channels in the 
Table of Assignments offer a number of advanta^s- 
First, the FCC has already approwd d\ese channels 
as not causing interference to^ other channeb in the 
Table. Second, an LPTV operator can employ 100 
watts on a VHF channel listed in the Table. In 
addition, an LPTV operator can upgrade at a later 
point and Income a full-service staticHi. Anodier 
group, however, coold apply at any time fior»a full- 



service license on the channel and the LPTV 
operator coukl be bumped from the channel Also, 
many vacant channels ire used by translator stations. 
Thus, a group cannot fsc die'^ble alone to pick ah 
available channel Furthe^ inyestigition will be 
required. 



•I 



3. Contested cfumn^k. A number of groups monitored 
die rcC published cut-off li^.of channels sot^t by 

. other groups and filed a competing applicaDon. The 
va« majority of application cunenriy on fSe- involve 
groups comp^tnpg for tiw same channel or an 
adjs^ent, mutrally exdustye^ channel In sdme cases, 
diis ^tegy may repres^t«i attemi^ to save money 
cm engineering cc»t5 (engineering research havii^' 
already been performed) In most cases, however, the* 
competitive fUings represent die reality of nMjor^ 
tnarkets: everyone mu^ compete for the same , 
frequenci^ ^ 
Mew groups who ultimately receive an LPTV 

licen^^M follow die first clK>ice and ap|^ for a 

ivacam unlii^ drannel 

If many choices emerge in a chamiel search, a 

group may wirii to ccm^er two or th(^ additional 

factors in makir^ a sekction: ^. 

• In general hi^er channels ret|uire more energy 
to trariOTUt d^ same sigiral over the sam^ 

, distance. 

• Lower UHF ch^inek have somewhat better 
^gnal k»^clttmcteristics than h^er UHF ' 

^ cl^nneta 

• VHF is more advanta^us thai^UHF in 
bcalities with rcHi^ terrain* In mountainous « 
regions, lower VHF channels (2^6) provide 
optimum coverage. 

Transmisstikm Add-Ons 

The basic tranmiission coihp^ents described 
thus far liitk the ^tion to the vieiwff's home. 
Additional components can link the station to odier 
' stations, temote studies on-the-scenc reix)rters, and 
earth satellites. 

• SdteUire receive disK Most national programming 
is distributed via satellite. Broadcast stations and 
(^blJ^adends receivl^iis programming from 
die l(tellits« then broaddtet it bcally c4 trgmsmtt 
it f^roug^ A cable into homes- Typically, a 
safK^fte receive dish ts five meters in diameter- 
However, in some in^nces a three or four 
meter dish is acceptable. ^. 
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m^6es for Transmht^ 
Antenna^ & Transmi^Qn liAe 



I 



Band) 


Power Output 


4fpna. Cost* 


VHF 

VHF , 

UHF 

UHF 


10 {vatts 
100 

too 

1000 


_^ $ 10,000 
^P" 20.000 
% 20,000 
7fAX) 


Band 


Power Ctain 


' AppmoL Cost 


VHF. 
VHF 
UWF 
UHF 


. * 5 

10 . ■ 

5 


$ 1.000 
5.000 
4,000- 
• 10.000 


Tnaisnussipn Lme: price varia from $2-$9 per foot depmdirtgon dw power 
output of Ae mmsmiOfr. ^Thus, a lOO-fL Mnumusion line hnlung the 
transmitter and antenna aat $400-$l ,800. 




Some: CPS and EMCEE Orrp- 



Microwave transmUters/recewers. Microwave fre- 
quencies are used to transmit a wide range of 
tetecommuntc!!ati6ns: telef^ne aUk, f^o, at)d 
television programming. A microwave link may 
be used to transit a TV signal from one 
television station to a di^ant ^tion where it is 
received and broadca^ into hon^ It may ako 
link ^ studio to die transmitter ^te on a 
mountffih (diis is catted an STL or Studio^to^ 
Transmitter Link). In addition, a portable micro- 
wave transmitter can be mounted on a van in 
order to link an on-d^-scene reporter with the 
main TV ^dio. Microwave is a point-to-point 
communication, the transmitter and the receiver 
must be able to **sec" each odier. It is also a 
private transmission. Homes cannot (Hck up the 
signals until the station feeds them intb its 
regular transmitter and broadca^ them over die 
air. 



of Trai 



Facilities 





Minimal trannnis^on equipment mjl 
transmitter, transmi^iop antenna, and 
Approximate costs foir such equipment are 
Table 4- . VI 

The com in Table 4 will vary in re(atf&n to the 
manufacturer and addition^ characteri^ics of the 

T 



Tabic 5 

Mictowame ai^ Satellite Eqatpmen? 



Item 



Approx. Cost 



Studio microwaye cmnsnyter 
and /ccetvc d^v^^ 

Remote mioowave ; 
tnmmission fadlicy - 

3-4 meter 
satellite d^ 

5 meter 
satellite dtMi 



$ 25.600' ^ 

r 

16/)00 



Source: CoUevfskm^ 



component (e*g^ directiomil antennas are more ex- 
pensive dian omni'directional antennas). 

In addition to these base compc^ients. ^ LFTV 
transmifisioQ system may requite a tower and a ^lack to 
lu>use die tran^tter. A lOO-foot tower will cost 
^f^ximately $4,500 in^aUed, while a ZOO-foot tower 
will COM a{^ximatety-$l 2,000 installed. Very tall 
unversi eg., 500-1,000 feet, are'extremely expenriye 
and likely to be beycmd the fbanctal means of a low- 
powN operator. A sim{^ ^lack to house die 
%ananitters may be buik for $2,000. 

The costs of transmi^ion wid^ons (le., micn> 
wave send and receive facilities, and satellite receive 
dishes) are outlined in Table 5. 

In adSition to these fixed die tran^nisfflon 
s^m muA bear yearly cc^ of el^rtridty and 
tmincmaiKe. An LPTV operator should ^matp 
$3,000^$10,000 per ^ar for ekctridty and maintenance 
of d^ transmisskm sy^m. The flaire will vary in 
relation to power output, amouftrand age of 
equipment and availability of volunteer help to 
tnaintain equipment 

StiHlto Eqatpn^nt 

. In order to originate inx)pamming on LPTV, a 
studio is required. This can ru^ ^ibm ar $600 
yideocassette pUyback unit connected to a $2,000 
modulator, up to a several'iniUion'dollar studio com' 

For p|^nii% (mrpc^es, assume that rfw LPTV 
operator does require a production studio. Table 6 
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Table 6 

Alternattve Studios & Remote 
Production Units 



T7 



Level Dcscriptioo 



Apprax. 
Cost 



Studio"! A small hut (?6mplete studio with two color 
cameras, video switcher, character ^eraK>r 

and simple editing capability $ 60»000 

Studio 2 A larger and more versatile studio, with scrcmger 

editing capabilities- 125,000 



Studio 3 A fiill production studio with three h^ quality ^ 
color cameras, full editing capaljiliry and po« 
^producticHi facilities 

• 

Remote A »ngle camera, professkmal recording unit 
Unit 1 suitaWe for news reporting and simpW OT'dtC' 
scene covera^ 

Remote A complete remote prodiKtion unit with two 
Unit 2 cameras and facilities to teievM a ^rting event 
or other Uve action 



240,000. 



■ N 
12,000 



125,000 



Note: In (Tfderffrr either temo^pwductwin^ 
to the packa^ ' 



Source: Warner Amex 



presents three levels of ^dtos and two levels of 
remote production units. The de$aiptk>ns in Table 6 
broadly oudine what the studios or pjroduction^units 
can do. ^ ^ 

The i;»ckages in T^le 6 do not exhau^ the 
possibilities for stucco ccmfigurations. One could easily 
double or triple diese costs for more elaborate midios-' 
Furthermore, it is possible to piece together a bare 
bones studio for $15,000'$2 5,000. 

Pay TV Equipment Costs 

In order to operate as a subscription television 
service, a station requires a $15,000 signal encoder or 
scrambler. In addition, an STV box is required in each 
home. Usually, STV decoders, which cc^t $115, must 
be purchased in lots of 100 or more- An STV operator 
may sell die box to subscribers or lease it as part of the 
monthly subscriprion fee. 

If an STV operator wants addidonal anti-pirate 
security in the system, an additional $40,000 in station 
equipment is required This a^ raises die price of die 
home decoder to approximately $185. 



Table? 



LPTV EqultMneiit and Facilities Costs 
(Dollar Figures la Thousands) 



Item 



(Level 1) (Level 2) tl^l 3) 
tow Rai^ Mkl Kangc Upper Ibn^ 



Tn^ismission 
Equipment 

Tower 

Srudk) 
Equt^mient 

Remote » 
Production Unit 

Mkirowave Links i 

Satellite , 
Receive Dish 



Pay TV 
Encoder 



$ 12* 
4 

60 

12 
16 

12 

15 



$ 27 
12 

I 

125 

125 
25 

25 

55 



$ 85 
30 

240 

125 
. 25 

'25 

55 



Somce: Greystone Commtmkationi 

t 

AcWng Up Ifae Costs 

A broad rai^ of optk>ns means a brrad range of 
costs. A sophisticated LTTV scatiort, fully equtn)ed 
couki equal die ay^ of a fuU^rvice station (the FCC 
^mat» diat a conventional fuU^service ^tion with 
modrat facilities cc^ $2 million'$3 miflion, exclusive 
of the land or buildini^. This report assume that mc^ 
LPTV operators witt buikl a station well bebw the cost 
of a fiiU'service statioa 

Trf)le 7 oudmes costs for each equipment 
component described in diis chapter. One can exceed ^ 
die range in each instance and reduce the low estimate 
in a few instances. 

An LPTV station with a mid-range transmission 
system ($27»CXX)), no tower cost, a small studio 
($60,000), and a five-^meter satellite di^ will cost 
approximately $1 12,000 for equipment Thb does not 
mclude costs associated with a building to house die 
t^nsmitter and studio or any or^oing costs of 
operation (i.e., electricity and nwintenance). 

Four hypod^tical exampj^ of community LPTV 
stations follow, along with an estimate of the equip- 
" ment costs for each: ^ 



Example 1. A town with 3,CXXfhomes concen- 
trated in a relatively smajl geographic area wishes to 
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construct a tmnstator station to pick up a di^siht PSS, 
^tion and rebixmdcast it to the community* No loc^t 
origination is plahned 

^ Cost Estimate: $14,000. This includes a small 
tra^imussion sy^m and a ^ck to house th€ 
transmitter. ^ 

^Example 2, A state coQege with exisdilg imxlucti<ni 
iiftcilities seeks to build an LPTV ^tion for the college 
community and the surrounding town- of 15,Q0O 
homes. Tl^y plan local originaticm, usbig exiting 
fiicilities, and require a satellite di^ to receive • 
programming from a natioral ETV netwoik. 

Cost Estimate $65fi60. This includes a mid^range 
transmission sy^m, five-meter satellite du^ and small 
tower- , 

Example 3. A cpmmmilty with 50,000 iiomes has 
two popuktion concentrators separated by a iTKnmtain. 
Tfiey seek to build two stations* One station will 
provide local ordination for the entke community. 
The second staticm will serve merely as a traraktor to 
rebroadcast the s^pial froip the mmn station. ' 

Cqst E^hnate: $202,000. This includes a mid- 
ran^ transmission system, tower and-sOKlio at one 
location, ami a small transmission system, tower and 
^ck at a^second locatiim* 

Example 4. A community widt 50,00(f hom« 
seeks to build an LPTV station to provide a dgnificant 
amount of local origination programmir^ including 
some live, remote coverage of hi^ school sports. It 
also intends to provide a pay TV service (a sateOite^fed 
movie channel) during evenii^ hours. 

Cost Estimate: $560,000. This indudes an upper- 
range tran^itter,. modefate-si% tower, upper-range 
studio, mid-range remote studio, microwave send and 

Peive units, five-meter satellite dish, and pay TV 
encoder. 
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Part n 



Market 
Analysis 



LPTV Ap>plidEats 



\f/\\o has applied for an LPTV license? What 
types of pn>gTamming do applicants s^ek to provide? 
Among the over 12,000 applications on file at the 
FCC in mid- 1 983, most apf^icants were commercial 
groups seeking' to provHide an over-the-air pay TV 
channel in large television markets^ 

To date, over cent of LPTV anplicati 

have been filed by commercial groups. 
peicerHhage are aU^jjpF^SrgiSsJV tmrke^f^^ly one or 
two channels, hq^ivever, are liRiely to jicficensed in the 
top ten markets, while two or threeXrhiKnels may be 
licensed in markets ranked U-lOO/Consequentlyp^ 
most commercial applicants will never be awarded a 
licerlse. 

To understand what has happened to LPTV 
applications, it must be noted that no permanent FCC 
rules existed until Spring 1982. Groups that filed 
applications before this date did so blindly. They did 
not know if the forthcoming rules would preclude 
' them from owning a station- At that time, it wast 
L^relatively inexpensive to file an application, and many 
large commercial grou{^ were willlffg to accept the 
small financj|ll risk weighed a^inst the potential ^in of 
a pay TV cWtnel in a large market Indeed, many 
commercial groups filed dozens (in some cases more 
than one hundred) of applications* Sears Roebuck, 
Federal Express, Scripps- Howard, ABC and NBC, 
among others, filed multiple applications for LPTV 
licenses. Joining them were a number of stnall 
commercial groups who filed for the same channel 
space. As a result, approximately 75 per cent of all 
applications on file are mutually exclusive. Each of 
these applicants is competing with one, two or perhaps ' 
15 others. < 

The market potential o^a cqmmercial LPTV 
station in large cities will be covered in Chapters .5 and 
7. It is important to distingui^ the thicket of 
commercial applicants fiT>m the smaller, somewhat less 
entangled group^of nonpro^fit applicants. 
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Nonprofit Applicants 

Block, Butterfield and Riely and the National 
Federation of Local Cable Programmers conducted a 
survey of nonprofit applipnts. The survey oOvered all 
nonprofit applications an file at the FCC bbfore April 
1981. Some of the data have been regrouped to reflect 
the change in status of commercial vs. noncommercial 
applicants within the FCC Fules. In additidn, many of 
the applicants indicate^ a likelihocxl of changing their 
mode of operation based upon the ftftal FCC rules. 

, Of the 5,048* applications surveyed, only 13 per 
cent were filed by nonprofit gropp^ In all 646 
appnca5bnsli^~tited by 149 nofipfsfif groups. "Thts^ 
represents an average of 4.3 applications per applicant 
Table 8 examines nonprofit applicants as well as 
the tptal number of stations sought, broken down by 
their intended revenue base: si^jpported by advertising; 
direct payitients by hon^e viewers (subscription T\Q \ 
noncommercial (subscriber donations, ^^vemment sup- 
port, foundation grants, etc.)f and^ot indiated. 

Tables "^.^ ^ 
Nonprofit IPtV ^ypUcadoos 
InteiMied Revenue Base 



ApfdlcafBls(l49) SiatiaQS (646) 
Rc^fUK Mode % erf Tcnal % ctf TcMal 



Nonrammerrisl 



Advertising 
STV (Pay TV) 



Not Indicated 



58 



18 



16 



43 



37 



13 



$ Source: Blocfc, Butterfield and Rieiy; National Federation of Loccd 
Cable pTogroanmien 

, ^ The advertising group in Table 8 represents 18 
per cent of applicants but 37 per cent of Nation 
applications, which means that the ady^ftiser supported 
groups have applied for more stations per applicant 
than other nonprofit groups. 

Table 9 reviews sources of^ funding, orfier than 
advertising or psty TV, indicated by nonprofit groups. 
The figures represent the percentages of all applicants 
and station applications that intend to seek funding 
fix)m each of the sources listed. 

Table 9 reveals that many nonprofit groups that 
have applied for a single station are looking towar 
NTIA (National Telecommunications and ' ' 
Admini^ratioA, a branch of the U*S. Depar 
Commerce) and private foundations for Ending 
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TaWe 9 

Nonprofit LPTV implications 
Selected Sourse of NofKommercial 
Funding 



Soarce 



AppUcaots (149) 
% who Intend to 



SOffons (646) 
% wtxo Intend to 
seek or expect 
ftimHng fi^im 



NTIA 

Private Foundation* 



20 
20 



L^l Gifts' & 
[>^atian$ ^ ^ 

State/loAl 
Governments 



1- 




28 



14 



24 



-22 



Sounx: Block, Btiaerikld and RieJy; National Fedemtkm of Local 
Cable Pfogranomn 
• * 

support, which they hope to aipplement -with viewer 
contributions. TaWe 9 also indicates thaif noncom- 
mercial multi-station applicants are k>oking to state and 
local governments for funding. Table 10 ^ws that the 
multi-station group 19 ^mmarily state^based. I 

A further indicator of projected funding ror 
nonprofit applicants is their ownership cla^fication. 
Table 1-0 plots the ownership of ncmprofit af^lications 
that declared diemsehres **ncHK:ommcTciar under >d\e 
earlier, proposed FCG mle& Tkis represents a 
subgroup widiin all nonprofit ap^^cations. 

'^ble 10 reveals that local government and 
university applicants generally seek only ont station. 
Collectively, Tables 9 aiKl 10 dtow two brc^d clu^ers 
among nonprofit applicants* Cluster A is composed 
jKimarily of private, nonprofit groups, each of whom 
has filed many ai^cations. This clu^er intends to 
finance the stations, in krge part, through advertiang, 
internal funding and viewer sulKcri{^on fws. In 
Cluster B are local governments, universities and mafty 
community groups that seek one ^tion to be financed 
by viewer donations, government Jr university allo- 
cations, and foundation grants. Clearly, there are 
applicants who fall out^e of either grants. For 
example, the State of Alaska has filed many applications, 
althou^ their funding hise is simil^jr to Cluster B. 

Ptogramming 

The survey of nonproftt applitatioiw dealt with 
nyo general programming areal^ sources of pro- 



Table 10 

Proposed Ownerdiip 
Noncommerdal implications 



Ownendilp 



AppUcauics (97) Stattons (322) 
of Total X of Total 



ContmunitV' based 
State 



mment 



65 
2 

13 
20 



52 
38 
4 
6 



SAuck Block, BuOerfkU an^ Rieiy; Noooiwl Federation ofLxaT 
Cable Programmers 

grammirig and distribution methods from sburc^ to 
^tion; and programming content categories* Tables 11 
and 12 outline these two areas. ^ 

The content categories li^ed in Tabl« 11 and 12 
are not e^diau^ve. Many ^xmps intend to Im^dca^ 
li|^ entertainment and movies. Further, many intend 
to mix their sour^ of (KOgramiAingi m«ns of. 
distribution^ and content categories. A sample scl^ule 
ma^t feature satellit|-fed educational programming 
during the day,, local originaticHi news in early evenii^ 
and an STV movie »tvice in prime time. 

Constructton and Operadng Costs 

The FCC applkation form in effect when die 
survey was omducted had some conf^mng feature For 
example, a reque^ for the af^^licant to estimate 
construction and initial operating costs was open to 
interpretation* Some applicants estimated construction 
plus three months* oj^ierating coses while others 
provided fir«-year operating co^ Curiously, the 
«timates are quite similar Table 13 aggregates die two 
sets of f^res. 
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Multiple-StatJoii Applicants 

Fifteen non^m^fit groups ^f^lied for ten or more 
LPTV licenses in ri>e period through April 1981, when 
the partial freeie went into effect- Most of die multi- 
^tion applicants intend to operate in whole or part &s 
a network* Furtf^rmorey nearly all of the stations will 
make use of some ^teUite-delivered programming. ^ 

Three of diese multi-station applicants are described 

briefly below. 

• The State L^gisloCMJe of Alaska. The State of 
Alaska has appropriated several million dollars 
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''^TaMe 11 

Nonprofit ^ipUcatioiis 
Selected Sources of Prognunoiif^ 
and Means of Dlstribiitlon 




of D^MrflHtfton 


ArnHkaists f 149) 
% wIm> Intend 
to me 


Scations (6i6) 
% who intend 
tonse 


Local Otigination 




91 


Open access 


" IS - 


25 


PBS Marenals 


18 


26 


Satellite Distributed 
Mateiials 




49 


Semite: Block Buxterfkld and Riely; Natkmd 
Cabli pTDgftwmeTs 


^/deratio^f Local 




Table 12 




Nonprofit A{»pUcatiofis 
Pfograjm Content 


Category 


Applkanfs (149) 
X intending 

. to oikt 


to oflfer 


Religious 
Educational 


n 

68 


34 

y 

'■ 79 


Cultural 


62 


72 


Childten*s 




26 


Talk/News/Community 
InformancMi 


* > 

23 


52 



Soujce: Block, ButLerfkld and RUhf l l^latkmal Fedemtim of Local 
CahU Prograirmm 




for the consS^ction and operation of an 
instructional, noncommerria! network throughout 
the state. A central studio in Anchorage will 
supply the programming to all other stations via 
satellite. Programming consists of PBS material 
and instructional clasj^room services. When fully 
implemented, the network will comprise a few 
hundred stations. 

Christian Enterpmes, Inc. This group has applied 
for 14 advertiser-supported, nonprofit stations. It 
plans a satellite-fed network of religious pro- 
gramming, most ot which will original from the 



Table 13 

Nonprc^ Applications Estimated 
Construction and Operating Costs 





Est Coostr. ft C^r. 


%ai9taiknia 


Costs (3-12 mcmdM) 


60 


$ 100^ or less 


35 




5 


20l)XXX) or more 







Source: Block, Butterfield and Reily; National Fedmtim of 
Local Qcd>ie Programmers - 



National Christian Network (NCN). The local 
LPTV stadcms in the 'Chiistmi Enterprise Network 
will contribute a small ^nount'6f local or^;ination 
as well Funding^ to co^h^ruct the networic will 
come from two radio stations crivned by 
Christian Enterprises. Operating costs will be 
offiset by a^jvertisit^ cm the LPTV ^tions and 
viewer contributions. 

United Auto Workers, The United Auto Workers 
unibn has applied for 23 license^. They pbn to 
develop a national network of stations for their 
members. Union funds will finance the construe' 
ticm and (^^eration of the ^tion& Tl^ union 
also intends to involve odier cbmmunity grou(» 
in programming, e.g., the League of Women 
Voters. Like many apq^licants, the United Auto 
Workers built flexibility into their a{^catk>ns» so 
that they could take advantage of the fbial FCC 
rules. 



iThe Marketplace 

The marketplace for LPTV encompasses cities 
and towns with high, medium, and low popubtion 
densities. Do some markets need LFTV more dian 
othe^^? What forms of competition exist in these 
markets? And how do they operate? 

The following analysis has a distincdy commercial 
fcKus, since under the new FCC rules, nonprofit 
groups are free to mix commercial and noncommercial 
programming on an LPTV station. Later e^p^ers will 
cover LPTV stations which operate on a noncommer- 
cial basis exclusively. 
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IV Maitetplace 

Approximately 98 per cent of U*S. households 
own one or more TV sets. Access to over-the-air 
programming, however, varies enormously. Most major 
cities have nine or more XV ^tions; towns with 
50,000 households may have three or fewer stations* 
A.C. Nielsen calculates dtat 12 per cent of U.S. 
householck have access to four TV channels or fewer. 
The Nielsen figures include stations made available vm 
cab^ and/or translators 

The availability of TV channels reffects how 
channels were assigned in the Televiawi Table of 
Assignments i» well as the influence of population 
' density on ^ose who seek to earn a profit from 
operatirig a TV station. Approximately 59 per cent of 
die VS. population inhabits five per cent of the lapd 
Conversely, two per' cent of population inhabits 48 
per cent of the bnd Snce fuU-servia TV ^dons cost 
so much to build and operate, areas widi a dense 
po|Hilation attract m<^ of the televtskwi business. The 
VS Department of Commerce estimates diat a full-; 
service station will have difficulty making a profit in 
markets vbridi undeir 1 35,(XX) househokls, unless tl^ 
station has some means of support other than 
advertising. 

The consumer appetite for television programming 
is demonstrably keen in all markets, large and small 
For example, the early growth of rable TV in mral 
areas and smaft towns was Imsed (Hedominandy on a 
de^re for good recepticm of diree to four staticm& 
Similarly, the growdi of trandator ^tions, from 230 in 
196Q to over 4,000 in 1982, reflects the derfre for 
ptx)gramming beyond the one to two stations previou^ 
available in thc^ areas. 

The 19708 brou^t with them a rapid growth in 
fee-based services. During this period, f^y TV grew at 
a rate^of 182 per cent p^r year, suid videocassette 
recorders gryw at a rate of 85 per cent per fear. Finally, 
die «Tcfng demand for programming is reflected in the 
growth of multiple-set households. In 1970, 35 per 
cent of U.S. homes had two or more TV sets. By 
1975, d%e figure had grown to 43 per cent and by 
1980, 51 per cent of U.S. hom^ had two or more sets, 

This demand, coupled with die number of 
channels available outside of the major markets and 
the difficult economics of fiill-«fvice stations for small 
maricets, siigg^ tl^t opportunities for LPTV exist in 
many parts of the VS. Before judging, however, the 
potential competition must be e)^mined. 



Cable and Satellite Services . 

In 1983 there were 5,600 cable TV systems in 
d\e U^^ providing service to approximately 35 per 
cqfit of U-S. liousehokk The aversige subscriber jMiid 
$18 per month for cable, which inclqded ah average 
fee of $8 for \mic service plus charge for pay services. 
Most pay services on cable cMt $8-10 per month, per 
»rvice. A typical new sul^criber s^ed up for L4 pay 
service in addition to basic service. Overwl^lmitigly, 
die fir^ pay service choice has been a movie channel 
If a subscriber ^gns vp for two pay services, he will ^ 
likely choc^ two movie channeb or o^e movie 
ckmnel and one sportS chaimeL^^ - 

in ^jP^of the publkity surrounding very brge 
cable sy^^TO (le^ 50 or more channels), 1983 market 
' data ^K)w tl^t 55 per cent of all cable systems in the 
VS. have a 12<haimel ca|^ty>4k4;ural aresis, the 
percentage of Vnall 12-charmel cabk fljysrtems is even 
hi|^. This imi^ies diat many grouf^ or prograqfmiers 
w1k> would like to be carried on cable systems'may 
find tl^ tl^re is no space. This includes IFTV groups 
as well as nadcmal satellite services. By d% end of 
1983, over 7iO satellite service are expected to be 
operating. The inability to penetrate these cable 
markets nuiy lead to some curious alliances between 
LPTV and satellite services^ That is, LPTV is'a strong 
candidate for kx^l distribution of satellite services ki 
severed markets. Table 14 oudines the ratelbte services 
by c«itent eatery. 

Tl^ financial irelaticmdi^ between a satellite 
service and a focal di^rilnitor (typically, a cable sysfemT 
varitt gready. In the case of a pay movie diaraieL the 
satellite service may chaige 30 to 40 per cent of the 
gn^ receipts that the local cable operator receives for 
the channel Alternatively, a ^d fee per sul^ctiber 
will be charged (e-g^ $3'$4 per montW- Nonpay; 
service may be offered free to a local di^ributor or at 
a nominal ckuge of 10 cants per subscriber^ per 
mondv These services commcwily contain ads. Often, a 
percentage of tl^ ^ time is Wt blank, enabling die 
focal dimibutor to ^11 the time to local advertisers. 
Finally, satellite services sometimes the focal cable 
operator iA order to gain cbmnel sp^e on die local 
s^em. 



'rti^ ckta are (kawn firom a number erf sourc<», anuH^ than 
Gibtevi^cm, GoUhwi Sad«C and Paul Kag^ Sl Assoc. For a 
more extensive analysis of f«w cecbiobgies, $tt John Carey and 
MtoJidI Moss, ""A Review <rf Tekcommimlcatkms Technok^i^ 
and PuWic Broadcasting," Wa^iin^cm, D.C.: Cprpcwaticm for 
PuUic Brc^dcast]f«» 1983. 
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TaUe 14 

Satellite Services 
(t982) 



Content 


No. of 


% of 


Category 




Total 


Movies ^ 


16 


22 


Music &|Gm Entertainment 


15 


20 


P<iUic Aflaiis/New8 


8 


n 


Ethnic/Foreign Langusige 


8 


u 


Religion 


,8 


11 


Sports, 


7. 


9 


ChiUren 


3 


4 


Am 


' 3 


4 


Education 


2 


4 


Shoji^ring y 


1 


1 


Heakh v 


I 


1 


Women 


1 


1 


Business 


1 


1 



Soun:&. CaHewian 



LPTV operators who negotiate with satellite 
service providers are likely to encounter die fuU'nu^ 
of these financial arrangements. 

As a Tule, a cabfe system requires 50 hoi^holds 
per mile of trunk line in order to be viable. This 
means that many rural areas, widi fewer 30 hom« 
per mile of roadway, are not economkally feasibk. 
Cable and LPTV are nm likely to compete here. In 
more densely populated rural arras, where cabk and 
LPTV may compete, the cable system »^oc required 
under FCC rules to carry the local IPTv statkm. The 
cable^operator is required only to carry all full^service 
stations in the kkal area. The LPTV operator seeking 
carriage by a cable system has thr^ oi^ons imcfer 
these circumstances: (1) ne^ptiate with dbe caUe 
operator; (2) attempt to bring pre^re from cabk 
subscribers on the cable operator, and (3) attempt to 
bring political pressure on the c^ble operator (e^ if a 
new franchise is being ne^tiated with the town or if 
the old franchise contract is up fot renewaD- * 

LPTV operators and Icx^ cable operators will not 
necessarily he adversaries. Many cable operators will 
welcome A good local origination LPTV channeL 
Furthermore, a local cable operator is a potential 
fwrtner in an LPTV opieratkm* 

,teb9criiKion Televiston 

Subscriptic^ Television (STV) is one form of 
ovef-'the^ai? pay TV. Currently, STV usm a fuU-servtoe 



VHF or UHF channel that transmits a scrambled sig^ial 
to s^l^crilnt^ homes. 

Iif mid- 1982, there were 27 STV station?? 
operating in the \JS^ all in major markets. In additiort, 
16 nations were authori^ but not yet operatii^ and 
another 30 applications were pending. Subscription Ty 
1ms grown very quickly in large cities where cable' 
sy^ms luiw not ^t been built There were 1.5 
millk>n subscribers in mid- 1^2, [xiying an average fee 
of $19.50 per month for the service. 

In late 1982 and early 1983, however, STV began 
to experience a bss in aibscriber bise due to tiKreases 
in tl^ c(^ of pp^raticHis and competiticm from tiew 
cable systeim in several krge cities* 

In June 1982, the FCC reka^ rules governing 
STV- The rul« open up new markets, permit STV 
operators to sell or kase decoders and eliminate 
icouirerhents for providing uriscrambled, free pnv 
grapmit^ 

y/ Ger^rally, STV on a fuU-service ^tion requires 
J/4O,00O to 50,000 imbscribers to be profitable Full- 
service STV can piob^>ly'be profitable in a noncabk 
market with 300,000 homes, bi smaller markets, fuU- 
service STV docs not appear fi^i^l^. 

Mult^x>int dWibuticm Service (MDS) uses 
over-the-air mkrowave trarMnlsgton to provkle mxch 
servkres as point'tO'point vok^ oommunication, data 
cofiununkation and ^ TV cbumels. The discus^cm 
l^re will be limited to MDS as a i»y TV channeL 

An MDS pay movie chdtmel operates much like 
STV. A q>edal antenna and converter are required to 
receive dte service. Monthly fe^ are typically $15/ ^ 
MDS is cheapier to operate tlw) STVi Theitfbre, about 
12,000 sufc^cribers are required for MDS profitability. 
Withmit cable competition, MDS can prc4)ably be 
viable in a market of 40,000 home& 



Direct Bn 



ist Satellites 
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Direct Broadcast Satellites (DBS) transmit tele^ 
vision programming direcdy from satellite to home. 
Each home require a special receiver, injected to cc^ 
$700 triitially, chx)pping to $250 over time. The service 
can imnrkle four to »x d^neb as a pay p^kage^ 

In mid;1982, nine companies had format a(^li^ 
ratiwis before the FCC to i^vide DBS and another 
companies had pending apf^katic^u* McM of diese 
grouf^ would offer a [»y package with movie channels, 
^rts, cultural programming ami teletext. CBS has 

28 



propo^ to use DBS to brradca^ a new hi^^ 
lesoludon television syoem* 

Some form of DBS will probably be avaibble to 
the public in 1985; a few groups claim that they will 
res^rh the market sowier. Since the signal comes from a 
satellite, it can reach cities and mral areas alike 
rc^uxUess of populati<xi density. Therefore, it would be 
attractive in rural areas where there are no cable 
systems and few over-die-air stations. To the degree 
that DBS and LFTV become competitive, LPTV has 
two advantages: a chaiKe to enter some markets fir^ 
and the ability to provide local fnx)grammmg. 
* 

Public Televi 



' Approximately 92 per cent of U^. homes receive 
a s^nal from one or more {Hiblic tekvision stations 
either over the air or retransmitted dirou^ a cabk 
system. Table 15 lists those states needing extended 
{Aibtic televiaon ^rvice, i-e, at les« 15 per cent c4 tl^ 
popuktion does not receive a clear ^giud from a fnibUc 
televiddh stati<m* 

Table 15 

States Whh a Need for Bxtended 
Public W Service 



Alaska 
Idaho 
Iruhana ^ 
Kansas 
tx>uisiana 



Missouri 
Montana 
^evada 
New Mexia> 



Vemu^t 
WestVifgMvia 



Somxie : PBS 



ImpU 



for LPTV 



According to this brief review of marketplace 
demartd, needs and potential competi|^(MV d^ major 
commercial inter^t in LPTV— providing a pay movie 
channel in large cities — faces stiff dompetition. By 
1985-86, most major cities will have a large channel 
cable system as well as pay movie packages offered by 
DBS, MDS aipd STV services. 

In rural ar^ UPTV will face litde competition 
until the development of DBS services in the mid- 
1980s. Some of the small TV markets (100-212) wiU 
offer competition to LPTV from cable, MDS and 
possibly ful^service STV. In this case. LPTV must take 
advantage of its lower start-up and operating cc»ts in 
in order to compete eflfectively. In general, LPTV do« 
not appear to oflFer strong market opportunities for the 



proviw>n of pay movie channels. 

In bodi mral markets and small, nonrural 
markets, an LPTV station may benefit from "a 
partijier^ip with local interests, e.g», a local col 
^te agency, public television station, newsi^ptt or 
cable operator. These groups can, in different ways, 
bring resources that many LPTV operators wUl n6t 
possess and/or cannot afford. 

Finally, while die issue of competition is impor* 
ta^U it ^louki not ol^cure the primary marketp^^ 
questic^: Does the station or service "provide pro- 
gramming that people n^d and want? 

LPTV station Models 

This chapter reviews die ma^r organtzatimal 
features of an LPTV station; integrate selected feature 
and options into four practical station models; {Hesents 
potentbd advantages and dteadvantso^ as^Kiated widi 
concept and sources of programming jHovides an 
overview of ^aff requilten^ts in station opeiaticm; and 
reviews a few existing LPTV smtions and bcal caWc- 
based community channels whose or^mizational struc- 
tures may offer guicbnix to die LPTV plarmer* 

Mi^or Ofgai 

»and-AloiK/Miilti43iaiiiiel/Netwofk 

Tl^ fkst noteworthy feature of an LPTV 
operation is the number of stations it .encompass and 
tlU relationdiip among thc^ ^tions. There are three 
general of^onsi which are not completely excKishrc. 

^ A ^ingie, stand-alone station. This nation may 
c^tatn prc^ramming from a satellite or a nearby 
university, but operation and transmission are 
independent of other stati<yhs. 

• A nndti-channel, ^amd^aione operation This station 
brmdcasts two to five channels of programming 
from the same site. Under FCC rules^ diere are 
no limits on the number of channels an LPTV 
operator may seek in one area. A multi-channel 
operation may fiinction like a small cable system^ 
offering a few channels of basic and pay services. 
The cost of multi'cHannel transmission is fu' ^ 
than the po^ of tran^itting tl^ same nimiber of 
channels separately. For example^ a sin^e channel 
VHF transmitter co^ approximately $12,000, 
while a four to five channel VHF' transmitter 
costs- approximately $25,CIX). 
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• A local, state or natumd network A number of 
groui^ propose to fonii^ natioml network of 
10-100 LPTV smrions» widK programming fed by 
satellite to affiliates. Full-time lease of a satellite 
transponder (a channel on t^ satellite) co^ 
severaj million dblkrs per year. By leasing the 
transponder for a few hcHirs per cfay, die cost 
may be reduced to cnm or two million dollars 
per year. Costs can be reduced still further if a 
group uses only off'lu>urs satelHte tin^. In this 
case, each ^tion would record the satellite feed 
during the ni^^t for broadcaft the next day. 
i^s^ond c^oA is a statewide network, with 
individual stations linked by microwave or, in 
some instances, a satellite. Many af^cants t^ve 
proposed a local netwoik or clu^ of ^tions in 
an area- Generally, the local netwodc is formed 
because die population is spreatf-ovef a greater 
area than can be reached by one ^tion. Thus, 
two or more staticms (at different ^tes) are used 
to reach the brger community. 

* 

Program Sources (Tfaiwrnfaston) 

* 

The tranmiission method — ^how p^x>grams arriv^ 
for broadcast— deserves careful consideration. There 
are five categoric of fnogram transm^on. Mo^ 
Prions wifl employ more than one of these mediods. 
These metl^sds are isbssessed here from a bu^ess and 
market i^nii^ perq>ective. 

# Broadcast retransn^isskm. Exiting tran^tor statiot^ 
use an aptenna to rweive a normal over-the-air 
signal from a distant station. The ^gnal ^ d^n 
amplified and retruMnttted. Co^ assocm^ 
with such reception apf ger^rally low (e.g., $100) 
unless the antenna must be located on a tower 
other than tl^ station's tran^ission tower or at 
a distance from the transmis^on site. 

* Satellite recemr. A satellite recei%^ dis^ enables 
thfc^^tion to receive signals from a satellite. The 
cost of a satellite receiver will vary" from $12,000* 
$25,000 depending upon the quality of the 
signal, location of the station within the 
''footprint" or transmission beam of a satellite, 
and amount of interference in a iimticubr area. If 
an LPTV station wi^s to pick up dgnals from 
more than one ^teilite, c(^ will be 10 to 15 
per cent hij^er. 

Satellite "uplinks" enabling a ^tion to transmit 
signal^ to a satellite are very expensive and 
beyond the means of individual LPTV ^tions. 
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A group intending to operate an LPTV network 
with satellite tran^nissicm will need to lease the 
facilities of an exiting satellite uplink and find a 
way to "move** dieir programming to the uplink 
facility. 

• lAicfiJUHwe trcaxsmx^Um and reception. Microwave 
transmission moves prc^ramming from a remote 
^dio to a transmitrer, an on^die^scene reporter 
to a studio or transmitter; and from one station 
to anodier Microwave transmission is Ui^-of- 

The path froin transmitter to receiver must 
ru>t be bkxiced Thus, intermedmte links are 
sometimes necessary to move die si^^l around 
an ot^ruction.The c<Mt of each send/recehre 
point varies between $15,O00-$25,O0O. If a , 
special tower is required foj^d^ microwave dish, 
co^ will be hi|^r. ' 

• Land lines* Video tranmissi6n can be sent over 
specml knd lines, available , from AT&T. Thu 
(orm of tranonis^on is very expensive and likely 
to be beyoTKl die means of LPTV operators* 

• Moil Many prerecorded programs are sent to 
stations by regular mail or one of the ovemi|^t 

^ ppck^ delivery services. This form of pn^m 
transportation is often called bicycling. 

9 Local or^piation. Live, in-studio programming 
and i:^yback of locally recorded materials do not 
require special transmis^n to the statioit« C<^s 
. are associated with the traffic management of 

1^ bcal prerecorded n^terials, particularly if the^pl^ 
^mmirig comes from a variety of local sourc^ 

The selection of tr^n^ission mediod frofn 
Murce to station is closely relat^ to content ard * 
existing sources for programming. Durii\g die planning , 
m^, transmi^ion coats, availability and operationaF d 
implications mu^ be considered ^multaneously with | 
proposed programming content This includes ass^ng 
existing transmission s^^ems in the area, whtcK widi 
facility sharir^ could realize ccmsiderable ^vings. « 

Ownership patterns for nonprofit LPTV may 
differ somewhat f^om the cunipt partem of public 
television ^tion owner^p. Tajble 16 oudines the 
owner^ip i^ttem for publjcjiflevision stations. 

Low'power TV encompasses the own«^ip 
grou(» for public television plus a number ofsmaH, 
private nonprofit groups, e.g, diose who have become 
involved in community cable channels. In addition, 
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Table 1^ 
Public Televisiofi ^atton 
Ownership (1982) ^ 



Ownership 
Groop 



Stations 
« of Total 



Communtcy 
Universtry 
§tate Authority 
Local Audtority 



41 
34 
15 
10 



29 
26 
4Q 
6 



SouTve: CPB 



LPTV lends itself under current FCC niles to joint 
ventures between nonprofit agencies and commercial 
. entities^ as well as a consoitium of nonprofit ^encies- 
A private, nonprofit group seeking to operate an 
LPTV station may wish to inve^igate dte strengdis * 
provided by a joint venture wtrii one or more of die 
following locafgroups: 



PBS affiliate 

Two' or four-year college 
Civic associations 



Newspaper 
Cabfe operator 
^ TV repair rfiop 
or town agencies Rolio ^ti<m * 

State agencies Commercial TV ^ticm 

A PB§ affiliate can help s^n^LPTV. operator by 
providing or joining in the production of local 
fstjgramming^d by securing skress to PBS jffogrammtfkg 
not otherwise^available to an LPTV operator. The 
LPTV station and the PBS affiliate also could share 
studio facilities. 

Many PBS stations have applied for LPTV 
licenses. In addition, many public televison stations 
(e.g., KCTS in Seattle, Nebraska ETV Network, KSPS 
in Sprokane 4nd WSJK in Knoxville) have developed 
a second channel for cable and/or secondary distri- 
bution channels such as FTPS and LPTV. 

Local colleges, civic associations and government 
agencies may assist widi funding, provide volunteer 
staff and build community support. Many of dw best 
models for such rebtionshit^ can }x found in 
community cable channels. ^ 

In many communities, the local nevrepaj^ is a 
strong potential parmer ance it already functions as a 
supplier of local news and information. Moreover, it- 
can handle advertising and billing (for an STV 
operation) for the LPTV operator. A local radio 
station, cable operator and commercial TV sration can 
provide some of thew: resources as welL 



four Station Models 

The followir^ fbu\^ models are presented as 
inactical exampfes for review and analysis, not as 
ideal or recommended ways to organize an LPTV 
operation. The cost estimates are for equipment only. 

1. An existing tran^mr station remnsmits the agnal of 
a nearby PBS affiliate. The translator is owned by a 
public authority in area-*^ Working in conjunction 
wiA a consortium of local groups — the PBS affilate, 
the public librari^ the League of Women' Voters, and 
die Kiwanis Club— they build a Uvel 1 Studio (see 
Chapter 3). The studio is financed in part by the 
same public fiudwrity that built the tran^tor station ^ 
and by the local grou{» who join the LPTV 
conmrtiunv The iwv LPTV station continues to 
redanMnit the PBS affiliate and provides 50 minutes 
of local news each n^c Whik the coi^sortium * 
begins widi a small amount of bCal origination, diey ^ 
have built a capability to grow over tinie* C«t 
estimate: $60,000, 

2. A four^year college with, a media department arfel 
studio facilitks deckles to build an LPTV station to 
serve die local community, providjrtraining for their 
students and enhance the coUegeVeducational 
outreach program* They build a moderate-power . 
traii^nis^on system hit do not require any tow 
studio fedliiies. In addition, they inaall a satellite 
receive di^ and arrar^ to brcmdcast some tcfc- 
courses provided by a national ETV neCWork. The 
^tion ^ furuied oitirely by coQege and nfc by 
students with professorial supervision. The content 
of the station is predominandy educational, with 
some local news aivl taJk ^lows on community 
issues* Co« estimate: $57,000. 

3. A private nonprofit gpup buiUs an LPTV station ^ 
widi a Level 1 ^dio and a satellite receive dish. 
They seek to provide a mixture of daytime 
educational programming, national and local news 
and entertainment Tl^ secure funding throu^i a 
series of ^te and fpundation grants, along widi a 
bank loan. 

The station transmits an educational satellite service 
during the day, a national satellite news service from 
5-6 p-m^ local origination news from 6-7 p-m*, and a 
siteUite movie in the evening, with subscribers ikying 
$20 per month for the Krvke, In order to operate 



- » 

Morf iranfliator stations (83 per cent) are owned by a 
government agency, (wbUc autiwiiJy or civk* association. Com- 
paratively few are privately owned. • 
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this STV service, the nonprofit group fonns a profit- 
making^ si^hstcliary with a local TV repair service. The 
TV repair service installs and maintains the home 
equipment while the nonprofit 'groups liandles the 
biUing. Cost estimate: $185,000. 

4. A local PBS affiliate forms^ a parmership with a 
newspaper to provide an LPTV channel in the same 
area where the PBS affiliate broadcasts. The LPTV 
channel shares studio facilities with the full^service 
public television station. With these facilities, they 
provide a strong local origination service: news, talk 
shows and sports, along with syndicated entertain- 
ment programming. Some channel time is lea^ to 
local groups. All of the programming contains 
advertising. The station is built with capital from the 
newspaper and a profit-making subsidiary of the PBS 
affiliate. Cost estimate: $115,000. i 

Content and Needs 



The programming <x\ an LPTV station will 
undoubtedly reflect the interests of thc^ who own 
and operate it. It is itnportant, as well, to assess the 
needs, interests and wants of rfi6 community to be 
served by the station. TTie FCC rules do not require 
ascertainment of community needs by an LPTV 
operator. Such an asse^ment, hoover, is in the 
business interest of an LPTV operator as well as. the 
public interest. \ 

A community need^wants assessment has two 
components: +iousehold content needs and institutional 
heeds. An LPTV operator can gain a reasonable 
understanding of what people want most from the 
^ statiort through a simple questionnaire passed out at 
shopping centers, churches and public parks. The 
design, implementation and tabulation of the survey 
can be done with the help of a local political science 
or sociology professor. The survey can be supplemented 
by informal disoissions with people."* 

The institutional needs ass^ment addresses the 
interests of the ic^l library, hi^ school, churches, 
civic associations and businesses. Where possible, it is 
advantagec90s to cqnduct this assessment in person. By 
visiting and talking with community groups and 
business organizations, an LPTV operator can learn 
about their problems and fteeds while building support 
for the station, 

Alte^ completing the household and tn^tutional 
needs as^ssment, determine what content^programming 
exists in the area, including TV stations, cable, radio ^ 
and newspapers. Such a list can help the LPTV fanner 
decide if oriier media are addressing the same needs 
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and wants idientified in the LPTV needs a^ssment 
The choice of programming also depends on whether 
the LPTV operator or consortium has the resources to 
provide that type of programming and whether the 
provision of such content can supponed by existing 
or anticipated revenues. 

Evaluating Soiirces 
of Prograinining 

Many programming sources have advantages and 
disadvantages from a business and' market planning 
perspective. These are reviewed below. A list of some 
pfrogram suppliers is found in Appendix A* 

Renting/Leasliig Pro-ams 

Many syndicated (^ogram f»ckages are available 
for the independeht television station operator. These 
include old mgvies arvJ reruns of TV series. TBfe costs 
tend to be high for a small LPTV market ($75'$lOO 
per hour). Furthermore, they do not provide strong 
audience appeal unless diere are no other choices 
available. ^ 

Many^educatfonal and documentary materials are 
availably at lower prices, particularly when leased as . 
part of a {^ckage. These materials vary from excellent 
to mediocre. The LPTV operator must shop for 
programs with the same concern for quality as in 
shopping for equipment. i^. 

PBS has a large body of prerecorded materials 
* and has applied some of the early, experimental LPTV 
stations Leased programming is made avaibble throu^ 
PBS Vid^, 475 L'Enfant Plaza S.W., Washington, 
D.aJ0024 

Simnlt^tMeous"^fetran»iniwion 
of a Distant Stations 

In retransmitting a di^nt starion, die problems 
a^ociated with sul^rituting local ads f^r die distant 
stadon*s commercials are not insignificant. These 
problems may be negotiated if the distant starion is 
transmitring programs that it owns (e.g., kxral news) 
il^ther than a network feed For this reason, LPTV 
operators may wish to' plan the simultaneous retrans' 
mission of a distant station for a small p^rt of their 
LPTV program day (e.g,, local news from the distant 
station). 

Some groups have considered rctransfnitring the 
^gnal of a PBS affiliate and adding clusters of 
commercials at the end of the programs. They have 
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noted Mveral public television ^ticms experimenting 
with commercials in cluster formats^ under special 
Congressionai authoriTation. These commercials are 
indeed experimental, and diey do not set a precedent 
for LPTV operators. The contracts for public television 
specify that they will be used for noncommercial 
broadcast. Unless the public televi^on system changes 
its program contracts and formally alters its policy on 
commercials, an LPTV op>erator cannot retransmit a 
PBS affiliate's signal and add commercials. 



Satellite Services 
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A number of large ETV networks transmit rfieir 
programming in Ai^ole or parts via satellite. These 
include Appalachian Comipunity Service Network; 
Central Educational Network; Eastern Educational 
Television Network; Pacific Mountain Network; and 
Southern Educational Commui(i^^Sl^i^,.As8odatiofv 
Since policies toward LPTV olffcr firom ori^tzation to 
or^nlzation^ an LPTV group wi^img to affilkkte mA\ 
one of these networks ^6uki contact ihtm dtrecdy. 

PBS also transmits its natioiial feed via satellite. 
PBS policy doe& not allow an LPTV operator, who w 
not a full-service PBS member, to receive and 
retransmit the satellite feed dtrectiy, unkss ^ l-fTy 
operator serves an area diat is not currendy served by 
any foil-service PBS member station* The LPTV 
operator in most instances must deal with a nearby 
PBS affiliate. 

Commercial satellite service providers ate likely 
to vary in their attitudes toward LPTV- Some may 
refuse to deal with LPTV, viewing it as a competitor to 
the satellite service*^ cable* interests, But^Wny otiWrs 
will view it as a comrnercial opportunity. Indeed, one 
satellite service, SIN, the Spanish In|ehiational Network, 
has set up two translator ^tions to broadcast its . r 
service in Washington, 'D.Gm and Denv#* Other 
satellite services, e.g^ the Finaircial News Network and 
Cable News Network, ^re actively piirsu^ relationships 
with LPTV operators. ^ 
• *> • 

Local Origination 

The value of locally produced programming 
should not be underestimated. It may be the stronger 
asset of LPTV. Evidence from a variety of sources 
supports this argument. For example, local news is a 
major source of revenue in all TV markets, so much so 
that local network affiliates have orongly resisted 
network attempts to take local news time avray and 
substitute longer national news programs* Stmibrly, the 



success of small dty newspapers in covering local news 
and the relation^ip of these news^^pers to their 
readers merit close examination by an LPTV operator. 

A Nadoi^ LPTV Network 

A numl^r of nonprofit groups have a^^lied for 
^nulriple LPTV licenses in the hope of forming a 
fiational network. The economics of ^ch an operation, 
widiout a ^Tong external funding hskse, do not app^ 
attractive. The cc^ of satellite leasing and production 
of many hours of original prc^^mming are significant 
and (»t>blematic« Moreover, di^e groups will in some 
cases ss^rri^ bcal origbiaticm f^r r^ticmal programming 
which may have less ^ppeaL 

If LPTV represents only one means of local 
distribution for a group (Le*, diey will alto diftribute 
their programming to oible systems and fuU-serv^ 
stations), a national network is more viable. Here, the 
audience l^ise may be sufBci&it to support the hi^ 
cc^ of program production and sateflite distrilnition. 

In addition, a naticmal network for sebcted 
special inters groups (e*g., members of a laiige unkm 
the large Spanish'^jeaking community in ^ U.S.) 
may be feasib^ This form of targeted network lequires 
a strong funding l^se and pr^pamming that will a{^)eal 
to die audkince. « 



Amdliary Services 

Several auxiliary services offer ways to meet 
aTudience r^eeds and/or provide revenues for the 
station. These include — \^ 

• • Text services. There are two forms of text service 
on television: teletext and open channel text 
Teletext is a service in which fra^ies or **pages" 
of text aiKl simfrfe gra^^ics are pigg^cked on 
broadcast transmission without interfering with 
regular prc^ms. Viewets in dieir homes require 
a special decoaer (estimated to cost $200) to 
separate teletext frames from die broadcast 
transmission. A simple teletext s^em CQ^ng 
approximately $50,000- $7 5,000 enables a station 
to create and transit a 100-page teletext service, 
/ Teletext can include brief news stones, sports 
scores, weather, cShimunity bulletin board infor- 
mation, and advem^ng.^^ 
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Several publicatitms on teletext are available from Alternative 
Media Center, New York Univeraiy, 725 Broadway, New Yorft, 
New Y»rk 10012. 
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Two national teletext services were begun in ^ 
1983. Decoders, however, will prc^bly not be 
available qn a^lai^ge scale until 1985. Therefore^ 
an operator widi an interest in teletext 

may wish to plan a 1985 start for such a service. 

Another form of text service uses the full 
broadcast charmel to transmit alphanumeric and 
graphic tiiformation. Here, the text service ^ 
. transmitted instead of regular progfammmg. Some 
stations have explored such a service before or 
after their normal brradcast ^y. This form of 
text setvtce does not require any decoders in the 
home. The ..viewer watches if like a regular 
program. Equipment to create in "open channel** 
text service already exi^ in m^y studios* 
Alternatively, an LPTV operator can ck^am such 
a capability for appronmately $15,000. As in the 
case of teletext, open chai^nel'text c^n be used to 
generate advertising revenues, 4n particular, 
classified ads. ' 

Tel^mferencing. An LPTV operatpi^'with a 
simple studio and satellite receive dish can serv^ 
as a recepticm point for one or mere of the 
national video teleconferencing services- In video 
teleconferencing, a group in one location com- 
municates via sound and television pictures to ' 
o^^r more groups located throu^out the 
country. The Publk Service Satellite Consortium, 
We^m Union, among many odiers, ofler video 
teleconferencing services* An LPTV operator 
may contact these groups and negotiate a 
r&lationghip as one end point in their network: 

It may be po^ible to generate cfther revenue 
throu^ a form of local teleconferencing. In this 
situation, the LPTV operator would lease the 
studio and channel to a group (e^gl, a union) to 
meet with members who are scattered throu^out 
the area. The group at the station would be seen 
and heard by everyone* Participants in their 
homes could only call in and be heafd.^^ 

Slow-scan TV and telephone communkatum. 
Transmitting video sigimls via s^llite is expensive. 
Alternatively, a sttU vid^o image, called slow-scan 
television, can be rranonit^d over a regular 
telephone line. Equipment to send/receive slow- 
scan TV images .under $5,000 per site. 
With slow-scan TV and audio (die audio can be 




*^ Under FCC rules, LfTV bfoadcast tagnak cannot be 
pmvate cotnmuntcation; however, as long as a teleconference can 
be viewed by everyone, it would not likely be considered private 
communication. , 
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transmitted on a second telephone line), an ^ 
LPTV station can create interactive television 
programming with other stations or grou{^ 
throui^ut the country. This form of interactive ^ fy^. 
programming is suitable for contenrdiat does not 
require full'^motion videa«For example, it would 
be suitable for a MflcNcil-tehrer fomut, or an 
interactive chess ^\ow in ii^ch local players 
^challer^ a nia^er d^ss player in another city. 

In add^on« it is possible to send a sbw-^bui 
lecture with audio as a brradcast subchaimeL 
Thi/does not disturb the normal broadcast 
program. In effect, it creates a second channel 
(^ggybacked on the main channel Such an 
auxiliary channel m^t be leased to a local 
schcx>l d^tricL 

Interactk^ rmcrou^ne An LPTV operator with a 
microwave send/receive didb may be able to use 
an exmhig^ state microwave network to peate 
foQ^motion interactive video among selected 
thrpu^ut 6%e ^te. While such a if&twork 
^uld be esq^ensive to build, die LPTV operator 
cw inv^^te tt» availab^ty. Intmctive televiaon 
can be very effective in extending educational 
resoiKces and increa^r^ citizen participation in 
government (e.g.^ interactive town meetii 



SCA (Sub$iij^ary Communications Auihorizfltum). 
SCA is an ^udio subchannel U .enables an FK4 
audio transmission to p^gyback a^^cmd ^gnal 
CHi-die nortnal broadoi^ transmisMon. SCA may 
be used for a second voice channel or for data 
transmisstcm. 



The audio portion of a television signal is FM, 
just like radio FM For this reason* it is possible 
to transmit an SCA ^grud with the normal 
televi^n transmission without interfering ^th 
the TV picture^ or audia An fPTV operator may 
be able to lease an SCA frequency to a third 
party for voice or data transmission (e.g., Musak 
• and radio pg^ng servic;e8 use SCA). Altemativety, 
the station's SCA may be used to provide a 
talking books program and news services for die 
visually handicap{:^d This service requires an* 
SCA radio in each horn; (cost: under $100)! 

Staff ai^ Operadog Costs 

Ckarly, the costs of staff and operations will vary 
in relation to the $ize and comf^exity of a station, as 
well as the amount of volunteer help, hut it is p^^ssible 
to develop estimates. 
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Table 17 
Progr amming BlUlgetS of 
Commimity Cable Channels (1992) 



CSiaimel 
or Gnwp 



for Program Htk Per Week 
Operatkms Programining 



Community Video Certter 

San Diego, dX $ 12,000 1 NA 



TKR Cable 
Wa^n,NJ 

WELM 

Eas^JLansing, MI 



200,000 
80,000 



41 



Source: Cableviskm 



<^pefatlng Costs - Ttansmiasion 

It is reasonable to estimate $3,000-$10,(XX) per 
y^r for electricity and maintenance of tranmiiS^on 
equipment at a sin^e channel LPTV stetion. A ten- 
watt VHF station is likely to approach the low ciul of 
this estimate, while a l^OOOwatt UHF ^tion is likely 
to approach hij^ end 



Staff and Program Operations 

Until many LPTV stations are operating and data 
are collected about them, it may useful to analyze 
the staff and operating costs of community caUe 
channels. A Cable Televiaon Information Center 
(CnC) survey of several cable-tescd community 
channels found that they created a range of 30 to 40 
hours of programming per week with a paid staff of 
two to five persons plus two to ten volunteers. Reports 
from individual channels reveal a range of operating * 
budgets. Table 17 provides a few examples. 

Table 18 outlines die monthly operating budget 
of Fayetteville Open Channel, a community cable 
channel in Fayetteville, Arkansas. Some of the figures 
have been rounded off and grouped cogerfier, 

Woiking in the mid-range of community channel 
operating budgets listed in Tables 17 and 18, it is 
possible to derive an estimate of the operating budget 
for a nonprofit LPTV ^tion that produces a moderate 
amount of local origination per week wirii a com- 
bination of paid and volunteer staff. Table 19 
tepresents two estimates. 



Tabic 18 

Monthly Operating Budget 
I^yetteville Open Channel 



Ifeiii (Anmial Bad 


Iget » $57380) 


Cost 


Salari^ 




$2 000 


Office Supf^ies 




55 






30 


Rent 


r 


450 


Utilities 




80 


Printiiig 




40 


Insmance 


m 


200 


Tefephone 






Miscellaneous 






Mimdily Total 


2^ 


p ^* 



^tfioce: Foyeamik Open Cnknnel, J 982 



Lessons from tfie Fteld 
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Tl^ management and organizaticm of exiting 
LFTV stations ami succ^sful community cabk d^mf^ls 
imnrkle appropriate ks^nis for ptai^(mg. Four cbQlnek 
or systems are particularly instnictive: 

• Berks Cornummrty TV. This community chann^ 
',on a cable sy:^m in Reading, Pennsylvania, has 

pioneered in die cfcvebpment of interactive 
programmii^ for die local community. Use erf 
^vaiKed technology (two-way cable, microwave, 
and a planned LPTV channeD ^ sut^rted^sy a 
strong organnational framewoik. The channel has 
devebped a diverse mixture of revenue sources — 
state, federal and foundaticKis, with ^n^ietti ^ 
dinner fund raisers and viewer contributions. In 
< addition, a mong relationship exi^ widi dte 
City Council and the local cable operator, bodi 
of which include the channel as a line item in 
thjeir bud^ts. 

Berks Community TV em{^ia^2es local or^inati«i 
and content tied to community intere^ and 
concerns- Moreover, die staff ( admixture of i»id^ 
and volunteer workers) devotes a great deal of 
time to buikikig relationships with focal insti^ 
. tutions — hc^itals, sthools, churches, etc This 
organizational work represents a departure from 
most commercial television operations. That is, 
Berks community TV has worked to become as 
mudh a community ir^stitution as the fire 
de^Hirtment and high schools. 

• Eogie Bend, Minnesota Channel 45 in Eagle 
Bend, Minnesota, is an experimental system with 
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Tabic 19 f 
nial Operatlag 1 



Esdmated Amnial Operatlag Budget 
LPTV Whh'Modenrte Local Originatlfm 



Item 



Lower 
MU 



« Upper 



EJectricity and Equip* 

Maintenance $ 4»000 

ScafF and Program Operations 58,000 

Equipment Amortization 

& Piofj^m Materials i 0,000 



Totals $ 92,000 



$ 7,000 
80,000 

20,000 
$ 107,000 




Somte. Gneystone Commimicatkms 



low^power and Instructional Televt^on Fixed 
Service (ITFS) transmission. The channel covers 
a 20-mile radius in a sparsely populated dairy . 
farming region. It is an educational channel with 
additional programming about local events. 
Seventy per cent of the content is local 
origination. Furdier, the channel uses interactive 
microwave to produce prc^mming that extends 
limited resources, e.g*, a German language cbss. 
Non local pn^ramming is supplied principally by 
Children's TeleviMon Workshop. 

Channel 45 is managed by three school di^ricts. 
Students perform nearly all production duties. A 
broad funding base includes federal state and 
foundation grants. The strength of the station lies 
in its providing educational services* Limited 
res9urces are extended to %rve more people. 

Open Q}umr\&\y ¥w^VLs^\k^ Mium^os. Open 
Channel is a community cable channel widh a 
remarkable viewership. Approximately oncthird 
of the cable subscribers in Fayetteville watch 
Open Channel for one or more hours per day. 
The channel has many of the ame strengths as 
Berks Community TV — strong community or- 
ganization, training workshops for volunteers and 
local fund railSng. Much of this organizational 
work is described in their Fact« lAasmoX}^ 

Open dhannel has siKced^lly ic^ntiiied local 
issues of strong ccHicem to viewers and built 




This publfcadon is availaMe from Fayetrevilk Open Channel, 
309 B West Dickson, Fayettevilk, Arkansas 72701. 
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pit>grams around those issues, including general 
topics (parenting, alcoholism and consumer legal 
issues) as well as timely ones (the susf^nsion of 
ambulance service in Fayetteville), Open Chantiel 
uses a call-in format in many programs and 
stretches the limits of Tow-budget equipment by 
training volunteer producrion crews. The Fay- 
etteviUe channel demonstrates that effective 
management is just as imp^^nt for a nonprofit, 
community ^rvice as it is for a large, commercial 
busihess. 

« • 

• Alflsica LPTV Net^wrt Currently, the State of / 
Alaska owns andyoperates a sy^em of more dian 
' 100 low-power stations. The system began ten 
years ago under a ^cial authorization from ^e 
FCC. The early "mini-stations" were built for ^ 
$8,000 ^ch to provide television service in rural 
areas. Prerecorded tapes were bicycled to the 
^ncms. Subsequendy, satellite receive dishes* 
were installed to recei^ programming from 
Satcom n. Currently, programming is a mix of 
entertainment, news, education and community 
healdi programs. In addition, the network has 
teleconferencing capability and regularly conducts 
statewide town m^tings. 

The Ala^ system meetSia critical need; the 
villages have no other source of programming. 
The programming has r^ponded to local needs 
and wants, i.e., a mixture of entertainment, 
education, n^ws, and health programs. The cost 
per station has been kef^ low, ih tune with the 
realistic audience reach of each station, and the 
sy^m started anall and expanded slowly over 
time. 



Revenue Options 

Several revenue o(mons may be available to low- 
power operators. They vary according to the nuxle of 
operation (e.g., commercial ^noncommercial), geo- 
graphic area and competition in the market. 

While it is very easy to present revenue options 
on paper, it is much more difficult to tnvesti^te the 
practicality of a given revenue source. A planner must 
weigh the effects of various revenue sources on 
ccmtent arni community service; the cost of mana^g a 
station from a particular revenue base; and the time 
and effort required to build the revenue base. For 
example, the potential of advertising revenues must be 
weired against their inevitable impact on program 
content, increased co^ of managing the ^tion, and 
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the considerable eflPoit required to build a ^rong base 
of advertisers. 

The following presentation is directed primarily 
toward nonprofit jgrou'ps. A full range of commercial 
and noncommercial revenue opportunities are treated 
since, under tl\e FCC rules, a nonfwfit group can 
engage in the same commercial activities as profit- 
making groups. It must be noted, however, that the 
FCC rules do not supersede f^eral, state and loc^l 
laws or regubtions regarding the commerc^l activities 
of a nonprofit group* In {articular, exiting tax laws 
may limtl the commercial . activities of a nonprofit 
group. These laws vary widely ar^l require inve^igation 
by any nonprofit group considering commercial appli^- 
cations for an UPTV station. Simikrly, a nonprofit 
group operating a commercial LPTV station must 
con«der how ^ose activities mi^t afiect revenue 
opportunities from foimcbtions and many fedeifi^ state 
and local agencies v^ose policies may restrict grants to 
noncommercial groups only. 



"^biKxmimercial Revenue 
Options: A Public Television 
Model 



It is useful to begin analysis of noncommercial 
revenue oprions by examining how the current {Hibltc 
broadcasring system is financed Tabk 20 summarizes 
all sources of funding for all public brwdcast statibns. 
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Table 20 



Sources of Funding for 
Public Broadcasting (1982) 



tSourcc 



Nonfederal Tax- Based 

(e.f^, srare & local gtivemments 

including state colleftes 



35.5 



Federal 



Public Tax-Based A 
23.6 \ Support-59.1% / 



Viewer Subscriptions 



16.7 / 



Private 



Auctions, Private College 
Sijjgx^rt and Other 

(Corporate Underwriting 

Foundations 



V Support « 40.9% 



) 



10.9 
10.7 
2.6 



SauTce: CPB Prelimmorsf lyata 



The figures iivTable 20 vary in relation to type of 
public brmdcast station. In addition, the p^cciw^is^ 
will shift somewhat in the period 1984-85. Hd\(«HB 
is important to note a fundamental pattern: Noncom^ 
mercijil public broadcasring relies heayily on tax-based 
support- Under most circumstances, a non commercial 
LPTV station will also require a strong level of support 
from tax-based funds, ' - 

J 



Fedetal Fumllng 

The total amount of federally based money 
available to public brradcasring will shrink during the 
next several years Under die Public Broadcastmg Act, 
low'power licensees are ndt eligible for Community * 
Service Grants* the only pre^p:am CPB maiiitains to 
provide annual operating support for puWicbrMd- 
casting stations. Under 47 §397(6), aptiUic 

brc^dcast station is defined as a televimon or radio ^ 
station which **under the rule« and reguktions of me 
Commission [FCC] in effect on die effective date of 
this paragra{^ is eligible to be licensed the 
Commission as a noncommercial educational tadio or 
televiaon broadcast station-*' 

Low'power licensees rail to meet this statutory 
definition for two reasons: (1) The FCC has refused » 
issue noiKommetcial licenses in the low-power service; 
and (2) even if the FCC ultimately adopts regulations 
(m>viding for noncommercial LPTV licenses, the 
statute only provides for CSG fimding for staticnis 
elig^le to be licensed ""under the rules >nd regulations 
of the Commi^on in effect on thfe effective date*' of 
- the paVagraph defining public broadcast ^ti<m& That 
effective date was November 2, 1978. 

In addition to die statutory limitations, CPB fac^ 
reduced ap>propriarions of fonds throu^ 1986. With 
diisreducfltlevel of funds, CPB has been for«d to 
^ cut back its support of existing public broadca^ing 
services Suflfkient funds do not exist for CPB to 
support neW services, aich as low-power television. 

Although its resources are severely limited, CPB 
will continue to provide technical advice to the extent 
possible to low-power television Imtions that will 
provide noncommercial services V 

The Nationif Telecommuniaftions and Informa- 
tion Admini^tion (NTIA), a branch of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, administers the Public 
Telecommunications Facilities Program that provides 
' money for equipnent Tl^ Facilities Pjt^ram is 
expliciriy mandated to extend public telecommunica^ 
rions services tct unserved areas. Indeed, many 
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§anslator smdcms have received funding dirou^ die 
Facilities Program. . 

If LPTV stations do qualify for NTIA FaciHties 
Program funding, diey should be aware of statutory 
and regulatory restrictions on die use of equipment 
funded under this program. In particular, diey mtrict 
commercial uses of this equtpn^nt 

< Most of die funding available throu^ the \JS. 
Department of Education is allocated through 
Division of Educational Technology (DEll^rhe?" 
funding programs include Basic Sldllsr Eduonional 
Television and Radio Programming an<^m Emer^iKy 
School Aid Act. Each of these programs is coxKemed 
with improving the quabty and availability of educati€»v 
Grants are made Qn the l^i^ of proposals to create a 
series of programs or provide a parficubr service. An 
LPTV group involved in educational programming 
should contact CJET direcdy ancf follow Request for 
Proposal-announcements that appear in Commerce 
Bustne55 Doily. 

An LPTV operator may investigate the funding • 
-programs of the National Endowment for die Arts 
(NBA) and the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities (NEH)t which fund media programs and 
special projects. It is best to contact NEA and NEH 
directly for information on guidelines and applications. 
A number of odicr federally funded agencies sponsor 
programs that may be relevant to LPTV, althoi^ 
federal support of diese programs fluctuates greatly* 
Information o^ funding opportunities is available from 
trade publications on educational broadcasting and 
from CPB and PBS. 

State and Local Tax-Based Funding 

Stat^ and local tax-based funding^^j^stitutes the 
largest source of money for public broadcasting. State 
funding is allocated in several ways. First, many public 
broadcast stations are state-owneA The majority of 
these stations operate widiin state educatioi^l television 
networks, which are part of the ^te*s education 
system. States also provide significant funding for many 
university-owned public broadcast stations, particularly 
tho^ owned by state univeraties and colleges. 

For state and university licensees, the basis for 
state support is direct or indirect state ownership of the 
s^tion, and/or provision of state-related educational 
servicpsT)y the station. States also provide funds to 
some community licensees that provide state educa- 
tional services. 
I. 

In addition, states may provide unrestricted funds 
public broadcast stations (e.g,, Florida, Pennsylvania 
anchlkw York). 



These funding patterns su^st three ways in 
which an LPTV station m^ be able to obtain state 
funding: 

• The state or state-owned colle^ holds* the LPTV 
license.. ' ^ 

• The LPTV station joins the state ETV network 
/ / and/or provides educational services in direct 

support of die staters educational system. 

^ • The LPTV station lobbies for unre^cted funds' 
earmarked for public broadcasting* ' 

Generally, local government funding for public 
broadcasting is allocated in two ways: A local audiority 
owns the station and receives funds to provide 
educational services, ai\d/or tax district fluids are 
allocated to a ^ticm* 

A number of local school di^cts own public 
television stations* In addition to CPB Community ^ 
Service Grants and odier nonlocal funding such ^ 
stations receive county, city or township fundii^ to 
provide instnlctional prc^^ramming for the district's 
educational needs. 

In 21 '^tes, local tax districts are audiorized to 
fMX)vide fundit\g for public brc^dcasting. These tax 
di^cts work much lil^e streetlight or sewer districts. 
Tliey use general obligation or revenue bonds, property 
and other forms ofdirect taxes to suppbrt public 
broadc^ting service Aj^yroximately 30 per cent of 
existing tran^tor stations are funded dirot^h tax 
di^ct& This $u^;gests two principal ways iri v^ch an 
LPTV station mig^t receive local government funding: 

• A local authority owns or shares the license for 
the IPTV station. 

• An LPTV station qualifies for tax district 
funding. 

In addition to general state and local funding 
sources, many states have ^^ecific programs in agricukine, 
health and social sendees diat may apply to an LPTV 
station. For example, six states (Delaware, Florida, 
Indiana, Michigan, IKissouri and Pennsylvania) have 
Neighborhood Assistance Programs or Community 
Improvement Programs offiering substantial tax credits 
to companies that su|^xnt nbnprofit organizations, 
especially if the nonprofit a^ncy provides service to 
low income and minority groups. 

County or state legislators can be contacted for 
information on potential funding from state and local 
governments. Public intere^ groups also help nonprt>fit 
organizations identify sources of government funding* 
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Corporal]^ Fimding 

Corporate funding provides moderate revenue 
for public brcxidcasting and is directed primarily toward 
lar^ conSlmunity stations in form of program 
undenvripng- Fc^rthemiore, corporations tend" to sup- 
port majbr projects such as NOVA and Masterpiece 
Theatre. 

An LPTV group may therefore wish to adopt 
corporate funding strategies akin .to those of odier 
small nonprofit groups (e.g., a community center or a ^ 
volunteer ^re depanment) rather than those of laige 
publijc televi^n stations. 

Fdundatloii Fimding 

Foundation grants are another source of moderate 
revenue for public broadcasting. 

Low-power stations may be able to obtain some 
foundation funding. In general, foundations have 
shown ^nsiderable intere^ in providing ^ed monies 
for promising new services. It is important^ to identify 
foundations whose objectives" are compatible whh the 
programming and services that an LPTV group intends 
to provide. A useful resource for this is tl^ Foundation 
Dmctaryf found in many libraries, which li^:^U 
foundations and the type of woric they wpport Before 
applying to foundatiens for funding, obtain information 
about their current funding programs, applications 
procedures and deadlines for submitting [^posals* 



Viewer @5ntribiitioi» 



Viewer contributions are a moderate but growing 
source of revenues for {xiblic bnxidcasting. On die 
average, 10-12 per cent of those vi^o regularly view 
public broadcasting contribute money to the station* 
Typical viewer contributions range from $25'$35 
annually- The percerttage of viewers who contribute 
and the amount each contributes has grown in the past 
two years. 

Most LPTV groups, particularly those in under- 
served television areas, can expect moderate revenuw 
from viewer contributions- A rrasonable gMl ih die 
first two years of operation is $20-$25 per )«ar from 
five to ten per cent of households that regularly view 
the ^tion. It may be po^ble to exceed these ^Is, 
particularly after three to five years of operation- 
Viewer fund raising takes a ^ood deal of time and 
effort, and successful fund raising ^tegies vary from 
^tion to station. An LPTV group may have to learn 
by trial and error which metiiods are beft aiited to its 
station. 



One useful technique in fund raising is to offer a 
gift or premium for contributions exceeding a fixed 
subscription rate. In die case of LPTV, this could be an 
outdoor antenna which is often needed for clear 
reception of an L^TV signal. 

Many stations also supplement direct viewer 
contributions with auctions, picnics and other activities 
to generate revenues. While experience will provide 
the best indication of which activities to oflfer, a g^xod 
^rting point is ro talk with otl^r nonprpBt groups in 
the area about the activities that work weQ for ti^m* 

ComiiKfcial Reveiim Opdons 

The following conunercial revenue options for 
LPTV are treated without conaderation of policy issues 
or tax status implications for nonprofit groups* Before 
conadering commercial revenue options, nonprofit 
LPTV ^tions ^uld examine the potential tax 
consequences. 

Then; are two principal thodels for advertiring: 
national advertising on fuft-setvice televi»on and kxad 
advertising throu|^ area media services, mch as a kx:al 
cable channel or a new^per. 

The national m<Jdel is appropriate for LPTV 
groups that intend to operate as a national network. 
The local model lends itself better to an independent 
station with bcal advertising. Ih^ folbwoig examinatkm 
of botfi models is from the revenue per^'ctive of an 
indhridual ^tion, whether it operates as part of a 
network or independmtly. 

The national model, rfirough a network, is 
efficient; a small sal^ group can represent many 
stations. In additic^ advertisers will ofDen pay a 
p:emium ro reach a hi^ percentage of dieir taiget 
audiencct something an LPTV network can "deliver'' 
throu^ ^dalized programming* An LPTV network 
can offer more attractive packages H3f commercial time 
and flexible scheduling. Longer and experimental 
commercials also may be appropriate for LPTV. 

National adverdwig on LPTV, however, must 
meet several advertising indu^ry requirements. Each 
station mu^ document diiat a spot has been aired.^^ 
Ttaffec management and monitoring of spots can 



See Omfirrnatian Contraas For Camtnemd Spot Tekvision and 
Radio. American AAsoc^tion of Advertising Agemries, 1970. 
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absorb 15 to 25 per cent of sales revetiues (the higher 
percentage applies to sroaller stations^ Furrftermore, 
national advertisers reqiire a numerical and dejnogra- 
l^ic breakdown of the aation*s audience. Survey 
or]gani?ationSf such A-C^pielsen and Arbitron, provide 
this data to some small* markets for $15,0(X) a ye^t. In 
many rural markets, theldata are not ^thered, and a 
station must undertake us cXvn research- 

An LPTV network will likely need a firm to 
handle national spot sales- Typically, such firms charge 
a 12 per cent commission on sales revenues. In 
addition, tl^ advertising a^ncy, which jnirchases the 
time for their clients, receives a 15 per cent 
commission on sales. ^ 

A national LPTV network faces strong compe- 
tition from existing broadcast networks, cable networks, 
and ma^rines for national adverti^ng dollars. Further, 
advertisers and agenciw have been very conservative in 
moving into new technologies. In 1981, over W per 
cent of advertt^g-based, national cable services failed 
to show a profit. A national LPTV network wouU 
require a largje marketing budget to sell a agnificant 
am6unt of advertising- 

, These elements are compiled below m a revenue 
scenario for a ten-station, nonprofit LPTV network 
widi advertising. 

Revenue Scenario # 1 




Advertising Revenues for Ten-Station 
UPTV Netwprl^ 

A ten-station network bf LPTV stations 
provides educational programming di^ring 
the day with no advertising. During the 
evening^- 11 p.m., rf\e network carri^ a 
general entertainment channel from one of 
die existing satellite services. The LPTV 
network does not pay for the programtjiing 
since it contains commercials. As part of 
the contract with the satellite «rvice, the 
LPTV network is allowed to insert four 
minutes of commercials per hour in the 
programming. This advertising time is sold 
by a national sales firm which represents 
the LPTV network. The network charges 
advertisers a premium price of $6 per 
thousand households watching its stations. 



See Television Financial Report. National A^ociation of 
Broadcasters, 1981. 



The^ average market size for each of the 
^tions is 25,CXX) households. (Only rural 
areas and small markets are likely to receive 
licenses itf 1983^84.) Half of these markets 
have cable where 10 petf cent of heuseholds 
wafch the LPTV station at any given time, 
'while 20 per cent are watching in noncable 
markets. This yields an avenge viewership 
of 1 5 per cent of households for the 
network as a whole. 

• With 15 per cent viewership in a 25,000 
household market and ^ rate of $6 per 
thousan^the price for a 30-second spot 
on each station would be $22.50. 

• At $22.50 per spot and 32 spots per 
evening die potential gross revenues for 
the ten-station network would be ^ 
$2,628,000 per year. 

• In the fir^ year, it is estimated that the 
network could sell approximately 30 per 
cent of this commercial time, yielding 
gross revenues of $7^8,400. 

• From diese grc«s revenues, the sales 
repre^ntative's cotrunission and the ad 
agency commissions must be subtracted, 
as M^ll as die costs associated with ^t 
traffic nwiagement and k>gging. This 
yiekU $443,475. 

• Other costs include amortization of spot 
insertibn equipment, research to de- 
mcmsmite audience reach in each irarket, 
and a promotion camf^ipi to sell 
national advertising time. With rininimal 
expenditures in each of these areas, the 
net profit for die network woukl be 
$236333. 

• Estimated profit per ^tion in die first 
year would be $23,633. 



The LPTV network scenario could yield more 
profits, particularly in years two to five of the service. It 
is also posSiH^t how^v^i to construct a scenario in 
which the service Ic^es money from its advertisii^ 
efforts in tl)e first five years of operation. For example, 
if die LPTV nenvotk crratcd its own programming and 
leased ^tellice time in order to reach the network 
affiliates, it w>uld incur significant co^ beyond thc^ 
described in Scenario # 1. While the network wduU 
be able to sell more commercial time, it would be 
difficult for revenues to match cd^ 
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LocM Cable Model For Advcrtislfig 
Revenues 

A second way to approach LPTV advertising is to * 
adapt an economic model from local cable channels 
that advertise. A helpful examf^ is TCI Cable in 
Orangetown, New York. TCI consi^ of two nearby 
cable sy^ms with a total subscriber l^se of 1830^- 
TCI employs 1.5 sales people and a half-time 
technician who handles the insertion equipments Their 
advertisers are predominantly local e.g^ local car 
deatiers elfc* TCI does not produce ronunercials, which 
are handled by another local group clmigtng $450 for a 
^mple, 30-second spot 

TCI inserts local spots in^satellite^delivered 
programs, e.g., Entcfttainment Sports Prdgrammihg 
Network and Cable News ^letwprk. They offer three 
packages to local advertisers. The advertiser's 30^ 
second spot wiU be played 36 times during cme mondi ~ 
for $900; 20 times during one tnondi for $600; and 10 
times during one month lot $350* These packages are 
sold^n three-month contiapcs. Thi^s, a car dealer who 
purchased the second pack^^ would have di« s{)ot 
played 60 rimes over a three month period, for $1,800/ 
Using this approach* TCI generates $160,000 per year 
in gross advertising revenues. 

Among the advantages of a kx^ advertij^i^ 
a(^7rc»ch are reduced ne^ for audience researcK ami 
formal documentaricm of spots being aired. Scenario f^2 
adafHs diis model to an independent LPTV operator. 

Revenue Scenario # 2 ' 

Advertising Revenues for 
Independent LPTV 
Station 



station. The station offers a variety of 
packa^ I^^ns for spot time. These pjians 
averai^ $25 per 30-s^ond play. 

• With 32 spots per evening at a rate of 
$25 per play, the potential gross revenue 
per year would be $292,CXX). 

• If 30 per cent of diis commercial time 
were soU in year one, the gross revenue 
would be ^7,600. 

• From this grc^ figure, tl^ salaries and 
ovei^ead associated with ^b^rsoits 
and technician must be subtracted* 
Costs a^ociated with amortization of 
inserticm equipm^t and some (m>moticm 
will reduce die profits. 

• Estimated profit for the.^tion in the 
first year would be $33^386. 

It is pc^bfe to calculate wayst in which net 
revenues for local adverti^ng would be greater or 
smaller. It appears diat a local advertising apprcN^h is 
.le^ likely to Ic^ money, ^ce co^ can be contiolkd 
more readily. Furthermoret If the local station imxiuces 
commercials and ^Us spot titnei^additional revenues 
mi^t be realized by leami^ ^uoio time. 



Newspi^ier Mode^ 

A third advertising revenue estimate niay be 
constructed by adapting a newspaper model to LPTV 
In Scenario #3, the LPTV operator fcxnns a partnership 
with the IcKal newspaper. All advertimng sales would 
be handled by the news|^per and would tonsil of 
simple, character-generated text ads. The new^per 
could manage the text ads as a supplement to its 
normal print ad business by using its sales force and 
billing dep^irtment 



Revenue Scenario # 3 

Advertising Revenues LPTV Station 
& Newsjiaper Joint Venture 

An independent LFTV station provides 
educational prt^^mming during the day 
with no advertising. During the evening, > 




An independent LPTV station provides 
educational programming during die <ky 
with no adverting. During the evening, 7- 
1 1 p.m., the starion carries a satellite news 
channel. In accordance with tHfeir contract, 
the local LPTV ^tion can insert four 
minutes of commercials per hour. This 
advertising rime is sold locally by 1.5 sales 
people. In addition, a (^rt^rime technician 
' inserts commercials* 

The station reaches 25,000 households in a 
rural community with no cable. There is 
one competitive over-the-air station in the 
same market. During prime rime, 20 per 
cent of households watch the LPTV 
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7^11 p.m*f fhe stadon carrks a saceDite 
service. The ^tion can insert four minutes 
of commercials per hour. Thc« consiM ^ 
entirely of text ads created and sold by the 
bcal newsfxaper. In ltddition, the staticm 
' bnxKicasts a special hdf-'hour cb^sified ad 
show' (con^^iilgem)^ of clashed ads) 
from 8^:30 a.m/nie aaticm read^ 
25,000 househokis in a rural noncabfe 
marketr 

-s. The newqiaper offm a variety of fwrkages 
to adveitiscra. Thsm average $6 pei "pby" 
of die text ad Each text ad is cfiM^^ 
20 sec^ds. 

• The station can j^y 138 text ads per 
: . dby* At $6 per |^lay, this could yiekf a 

potential gross revenue of $302»220 per 
year. 

• Since the newspaper has a «istomer 
base iind con^derab^ expertence in 
selling clasdified 2A space, it ts e^imated 
that it mi^t sell 40 per cent of die 
adverti^ng space ui the firrt yrar. This 
wouki yield $120,888 gross revenues in 
year one. 

• From these estimated revenues, the cost 
of two typi^ (to create die text 
commercials) and a part-time technician 
(to manage iijsertion equipn^t) m\m 

be wbtrsKted In addidcm, the amortised ^ , 
costs of the character geimator ^uip' 
ment and insertion facilities at d^ 
station rhust be deducted. 

• Estimated profit in the first year would be 
$56,531. This revenue would be sirred 

. by d?e new^{)er and LPTV^station. 

In this scenario, an LPTV station mi^t realize 
smaller revenues than from the loc^ oible model At 
the^me time, there 1^ \ts& ri^ for the LPTV operator 
and no requirement to sell advertiang space. For the 
newsf^per, it also represents a small revenue potential 
The newspaper can use its existing sales and billing 
li^rsonnel, while other costs may be controHed in 
relation to sales volume. 

Pay TV 



fewer than 3(X),000 households and even fess likely if^ 
there is compc^tion from a cable system. The high 
cc^ a^ociated wiA a sales force^ promoticm, and fidi' 
service brradcasting are among the reasons why STV 
^ requires larger markets for profitability. 

Multipoint DiAribution Service (MDS) is a less 
expensive way to operate an over^the^air channel But 
yaOS market Audtes aiggeA diat a myiiirfum of 40,(XX) 
households in a nomrable market is required for MDS 
profitalrility. 

A pay LFTV duuii^l ccHild be f^fitabfe in 
markets with fewer tl^ ¥)jXO househokls, if saks 
arid promotion costs were keftf at mcxieiate levels. In 
these snail markets, the pm^ce or absence of cable is 
likely to be ci^idal to the viability of an LPTV pay 
channel In Edition, d^ availability of Direct BioadcaA 
Satellite (DBS) int>gramming is another a>mpetithne 
factor. If DBS is avaihble to a rural market before the 
LPTV ^tion is built it Will be difRcuk for the bw- 
power pay ch&nnel to compete. ^ 

Revenue Scenario #4 outlii^ a revenue optkm 
for an LPTV^d^m^l in a nttrket widi 50,(XX) . 
households. Tl^ scenario examines a market with and 
widiout c^:^ tnit does not confer pot»itial compe^ 
tition from DBS. Tl^ analysis focuses on year three 
because it is amimed diat the service would lose 
mcmey in years one and two, when the customer base 
would be smaller. • ^ 

This analy^ does not deal wi^ pay LPTV in 
major markets* AltlK)u|^ die biUk'of LtTV ai^^Ucants 
seek to offer a pay LPTV channel in latige markets, it is 
ur^bar why. Pay LPTV will iwt be able to enter bfge 
markets until l^S'Sd, at which time die conaimer 
demand will have been tested hi large capacity cable 
s^n^'foll'pbwer STV, MDS, and direa broiKlcast 
satellites. See chafers four and five of this report. 



Revenue Scenario #4 

Pajr LPTV in a 30,000 Household 
Market for Year Hiree Revenues 

An LFTV station o^m educational pro* 
gramming during the day to all homes in a 
maiiceL Durir^ the evening, the ^tion 
scrambles its signal and of!ets a {sy movie 
channel Subscribers are charged $20 per 
month for d^^rvice. This includes die 
service and lease of the decoder equipment 

i2 



Analyses of over-the-air pay TV (STV) suggest 
that it is not likely to be profitable in maiicets with 
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Fixed Mcmthly Cc^ Per Subscr^r , 
Program C^t (40% of 

subscription fee) $8.00 

Decoder lease and refair 

contract^ 5.00 

Program Guide ; .75 

$13.75 

Net Revenues per $i^»aft)er, per tiKKith » $625 

— . ■ 

Est.#Sub8 \ 1,500 6,000 
E«. Revenues Per 

Month $ 937^ $37300 
Monthly Scmk>n Costs 



Advertising & i 
Piomotton • 

Sales & Technical 
Persormcl 

STV Equipment, 
amonized over 
7 years 

Overload 

Toi^lSiaticHi 
Co«l^^ Month 

Est.NetPit^ 
Per Month 



3,000 
8,000 

1,000 
1,500 



13400 

t 

$ -4.125 



.3.000 
12,000 

1.000 

lioo 
17300 

$ 20.000 



Sotoce: Greysume Comtamkationa * 

hestaed Channel Space ^ ^ 

Channel ^ce leasii^ is reviewed MoW along 
with some genisral pricing guidelines and^ where 
appropriate, revenue estimates. 

# 

• Leased access f&r pmgrammmg. A ^tion may 
lease channel time to a group that ^ks to 
present program materials Where this is made 
available, e^g., on some cable systems* charges are 
usually nominal in order to encourage nonpnpfit 
public service uses of the channel A station 
mi^t charge $25'^$50 i>er half hour fDr leased 
access 

• Leased chamel for a third-pajty pay TV operator. 
' An LPTV group could lease die entire channel 

during the evening to a poy TV operator. A baas 
for pricing can be adapted from ME>S. In a town 



of ^lOOO hou^holdsi it is reasonable to charge - 
$3,500 per month plus 65 cents per subscriber to 
the p»y service. If the pay TV service attracted 
6,000 sul^ctibers, this would yield $7,400 per 
month to the LPTV Ucensee. 

. • Shored chamel leading. An LPTV group which 
seeks to use die channel in. die evening, e.g^ to 
brin^ a distant PTV station's signal into the 
community, could offer the channel in the 
^ daytime to a consortium of {niblic users, e.g^ die 
school dtetrict, a private college and a hoi^HtaL In 
this form of loi^ng, tiw station ^uld attemi^ to 
meet its yearly operating costs throu|^ the lea^ng 
charge. For example, a ^ticm mi^t chaig^ - 
$15,000 per year, to each member of a four party 
fHibbc consortium. The consortium would then 
allocate daytime use of die channel aiiKmg its 
^ members. 

Leased Budllt^ aiHl AnxOiary Seriic^ 

• Leased production facilities. An LPTV staticm-widi 
a studio may be abk to lease die studio 
prcKiuction facilities. Pricing qn an hcHirly 
would likely run $50'$250 per hour; depauling 
upon the ^dio*s capaHliti^ In some iiutaiKes, 

^ die oveib^ and management cc^ of hcHtfly 
ka^f^ e3d:eeds potential revmu^ Under tl^^ 
circumstances, an LPTV operator may Cot^sideT a 
Uniterm studio ^ming arrangement with an 
ap{mipriate group. For example, scnne LPTV 
opjeiators coukl Ime their studio three to four 
lK)urs per day to^a bcal community college for 
tekvision {m>diKtitm ck^^ and preparation of 
course^lated audic/viaial, materials. The station 
would cl^rge a yeariy fee and attempt to recover 
a percentage of opemtii^ ccms. 

• Video tekconfevendng drop. LPTV stations with a 
satellite receive di£^ may be able to realize a 
small amount of revenue by servii^ as a local 
"drop*" for a national yideo telecot^erendng 
servfce. Typically, a loral reception point for such 
a conference charges $300'$400 per hour for use 
of the studio and satellite receive disli ^ 

• SCA lease. In a small market, the leasing charge 
for an SCA channel is approximately $300 per 
month. A radio paging service or Muzak are die 
most likely commercial groups to lease an SCA 
channel. 

• VBJ lease. During 1984-^5, some national groups 
and local newspapers may seek to Iea% the 
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vertical blankmg hiterval (VBI) ofjndependent 
^tians thtx>ughout die country in order to 
provide a teletext service. While there is no 
precedent for leasing charges, it is reasonable to 
assume that it would have die same value as an 
SCA subchannel te^ $3(X) per mondi. 

• Local tel^Mfifereruimg. Under certain ccmditions, 
an LPTV operator may be able to offer local 
teleconferencing services. For example^ if two 
LPTV staticms (20 miles apart) are linked by 
microwave^ they may be able to l^se dipeir 
studios to a nearby corporation (widi pbints or 
offices in each of two nurket^ for tebconfer- 
encing meetings* While video teleconference are 
commonly seen as linking sit^ thousands of ^ 
miles zpatt,^ somt of d*e most ^ccessful ' 
applications of video teleconferencing involve a ^ 
link of 15-3CUnit^ For exami:^ t)^ I>epartn^nt 
of Energy links its Wa^ngton office with a 
suburban office in Maryland, 25 miles away. The 
Department of Energy piys $5,000 per month for 
the microwave link, excli^ve of rcK>m co^ at 
each end. 

This form of teleconferencing also may be 
broadcast from each of the stations to homes 
or offkes in the area. UnSer this condition, thtf 
issue of private communication may come into 
play. The FCC does not permit the use of 
broadcast servtees (point-to-point thicrowave ck>es 
not come under broadcast rules) for private 
^..-^-^^'^^^ communication. Thus, a broacka^ tefeconference 
that is scrambled and received only be employees 
^ of a corporation wpuld not likely be permitted. 
But, if the teleconference involved a corporate 
employee training program on ftre^ relief, typring, 
or microcompt^tSI? — ^ homes in the area 
could view it— die issue of private communkation 
mo^ likely would not arise. 

Other Revenue Opportunittes 

An UPTV station in a small market may discov^^ 
, a broad ran^ of revenue opportunities diat cannot be 
anticipated in this report Indeed, a keen entreprei-euriaP^ 
^^l^may be the strongest asset of an LPTV operator^ 
^^■^n LPTV group is likely to ^identified by 
^^Rtiers a^^generally Skilled tn new technologies. In-^ 
s^Ktiiatkets, diia ipay wgge^ of^rtunides for 
spinoff 4ni^f^sses ^h as a video ^ore, a mkrocomfHiter 
software dealer or a t£^|v:me ^ore. Such a profitmaking 
^l^diary can help support noncomn^rcial activities^f^ 
the ^tion- ^ 



Conclusion 



This assessment of low^power television sugge^ 
that the stronger opportunities lie in those areas for 
which LPTV was intended: underserved TV markets* 
Fjurthermore, die strongest long-term programming 
asset of LPTV in rural areas and small towns is local 
origination: local news, provi^on of community 
services (e.g, education, town meetings 4nd health 
services) and covers of local events (e.g., high school 
sports). In die short term, STV in rural areas also may 
have ^Tong appeal By die mid 1980s, however, direct 
broadcast satellite will compete for rural pay TV 
services 

Low^power television opportunities appear to be 
weaker in major markets. By 1985-^ there will be a 
great deal of competition from largiiK:hannel cable 
systems as well as MDS, full-seAace STV, and DBS. 
Low-power commercial stations mayffind that diey are 
entering a saturated market 

Noncommerckil LPTV in major markets will be 
challenged to identify grou{» whose needs are not 
being served by cable channels. It may be noted first 
that many of the "target** grouf^ discussed in relatk)n 
to majoi* market LPTV, e.g, women, blacks, Hiq^ics, 
and senior citizens, also have been targeted* by<abk 
service providers^ Cable services, however, will have a 
much dialler penetration amor^ low^income groups. 
Thus, LPTV in ma^r markets may be suited to a target 
group that is identified by its economic circumstances, 
rather than race, langi^ge, sex or age. Amor^ the many 
ne^ of the poor iii die middle to late 1980s will be 
infbrmaticHi that is available po others who can afford 
all of d^ emerging communication technologies^ LPTV 
may be the cmly ^new technology*" diat die poor can 
afford* 

It appears that LPTV in rural areas and small 
towns will require a secure financial base to support a 
krge sl^re of operational cc^ts* In most in^ances, this 
base wiQ come from tax dollars at a federal, state or 
iocal level. Be^nd the financial h^sc, LPTV stations 
must develop a variety of additional funding sources, 
e.g, viewer sul^criptions, auctions, public institution 
contributions, aind unckrwriting from local companies. 

Nonprofit groups mixing commercial and non" 
commerdal activities mtwt weigh carefully the potential 
revenues from commercial activities. The analysis in 
diis report has suggested tivit supi^mencary commerce 
activities can provide only nk>derate revenues. An -STV 
operation during the evenif^ appears to be the most 
promisng of these altemattves^ But, the presence of 
cable in a madcet and the und^t^ain timing of DBS 
a cloud owr pay LPTV in rurat markets- Odier part' 
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time commercial activities (e^ advertising) can 
provide some levenues, but it does not seem likely that 
d\ey will be able to support riie station entirely. 

Getting Started 

Each market has specific characterises that will 
present unique problems and oj^rtunitks. Moreo^^tt 
LPTV j» a newly emerging service whose sliape will be 
forged over time by those who operate ^tions and 
their audiences. For these reasons, an early market 
asses^ent, such as diis report, can and ^ould serve 
only 2& an aid in get^g started and reducing some of 
the unceminties surroundii^ LFTV. With diis in 
mind, a few general points ftiay be offered to a ^ 
nonp^fit group (banning to build an UPTV nation: 

• The investigatiofi of potential fundir^ sources 
will require a ^x>d deal of time and efibrt^ 

• The intended station prc^mming and mode of 
operation mu^ be vi^le hi terms of 
audience needs and wants, antkipated 
revehues, geogr^^uc area, and competitiott^ 

All of these elements mu^ be con^dered 

• In many instances, a local parmer^iq> widi a 
commercial group or a consortium of nonprofit 
agencies will make gcKxl sense ibr an LPTV 
operation. It will be difVkrult for any one group 
to gather all the resources ne^ressary for a 
succe^ful LFTV station. 

• There is danger in looking to commercml • 
television for programming modek and methods 
of operatioiv A nonprofit LPTV station in a 
small market may team more by studying 
successful community cable channeb and other 
nonprofit community services (e*g^ a volunteer 
fire department) for raising money, serving citizen 
needs and or^anizine ^ff. 

• There are sound business reasor^ why more full- 
service ^tions have not entered small markets — 
revenues cannot support operation co^ An 
LPTV group must continuously monitor co^ 
and keep them in line with those revenues that 

^ can be generated 

• Some good trade literature about LPTV is 

* available, but it often contains hyperbole. A 
reader should apply critical ji^dgment to all 
assesanents of LPTV. 

• Assessing commyn^ty needs and organizing local 
support ark major, time consuming tasks. But 
they are just as vit&l as quality of programming in 
building the station into a community institution* 
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Ifltplementatloii 

In addition to the ^neral points above, a few 
specific suggestions may be helpful to a group that is 
{[fanning to operate a station.^^ 

• The construction of a ^tion and start of 
operations nearly always takes lon^r than 
expected. A rule of thumb is to add one third to 
whatever reasonabk timetable has been estimated. 
It is also important to anticif^te delays diat may 
arise l^cause of permits, environmental impact 
studies and other out$i(k ap^kovals that are 
required* 

• In purcha^ng equifmient, consider how it will be 
repaired* If a piece of equipment must be 
flipped to another dty for repair, vAtzt back-up 
equifmient can be i^ed to fttep the station 
functioning normally ^ 

• There is safiety and value in starting finall ar^l 
building f^ogrammtng over time* Ind^pd, some 
groups have taken sev^ years to implement a 
brgp sc^e service fully* 

• Promotion .is an important element ii> bunchii^ 
i^w services. Furtl^mcHe, ^ need will omtinue 
throughout die lifie of tl^ ^tion. Some groups 
impare an initial promotionaLefibrt, then 
perkxllcally reintroduce smaller efforts (e*g*, every 
mx mondis)* 

• Urainticipat^ imiUenis and opportunities r^uire 
fkxilnlity in management It is unlikely diat 
after three years an LFTV station will operate 
precisely as the planners anticipated* This is a 

jproblem only if management takes a rii^ 
pc^tion toward changii^ circumstances. 

A Pardng^ord 

This atee^ment of bw-power television has 
deliberately taken a tou^ stance ^nce a group seeklr^ 
to deirelop a low^power ^tion must fiace a series of 
crucial financial, legal, marketplace smd technical issu^ 
None of these elements can be overlooked. At dte 
same time, low-povi^r television offiers genuine oppor- 
tunities for many nonprofit groups to become involved 
in televison and to serve their cdmmunities. Further^ 
more, LPTV represents an exciting challen^ for those 
with strong entreprer^urial ^nt and community 
commitment to giv« ^pe and directicm to low^power 
television in die United ^tes* 
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Martin Elton and John Carey, hnplemenmg hueractwe Telecom- 
mmkatkms Services* New York: Alternate Media Center 
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General Infonnatton 

Consumer Assistance Offke 
Federal Communications Commission 
1919 M Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20554 
(202) 632-7000 

For Copies of FOC Documents 

Doumtown Copy Center 
U4'21st Street N.W. 
Washington, D.G. 20036 
(202) 452-1422 



qa^MimitMii 



llf€f«|T 



TfansmittiefS and Tfinwmhtii^ Antentias 

Aicrodyne Industries^ hnc 
516 Township Line Road 
Blue Bell, Pa. 19422 

Bogner Broadcast Eqidpmenfi Corporation ' 
401 Railroad Avenue *^ 

Westburv,N.Y, 11590 _ 
(516) 997-7800 

EMCEE Broadcast Products, he. 
P.O. Box 68 
White Haven, Pa.- 18661 
(717)443-9575 



*This is a partial iistirtg of tranonitter, antenna and satellite 
receiving equipment numufitcturen. A more comf^te luting of 
vendttrs of this and rebted low-power equipment (ttttfios, STV 
decoders, etc.) can be obtained by ccmwlting trade publkatlons 
such as the Services Volume of Television Factbook (1836 
Jeffcrstjn Place N.W,. Washington, D.C 20036). 



Eitel Ekctronks 
RO. Box 830 
Prescott, Ariz. 86302 
(602) 445-0691 

Lance Industries 

13001 Bradley Avenue 
PO. Box 4156 
Sylmar, Calif. 91342 

Rodelco Electronics Corporation 
356-A Comae Road 
Deer Park, N.Y. 11729 
(516) 643-5110 

Satcom 

1756C Junction Avmue 
San Jose, Calif. 95112 
(408) 286-6000 

Scala Electronics Corpomtion 

RO. Box 45^ Medford, Ore. 97501 
(^3) 779-6500 

SrrCO Antennas 
^10330 N.E Marx Street 
P.O. Box 20456 
Portland, Ore. 97220 
(503) 253-2000 

Television T&:hnology Corporation ^ 
5970 W- 60th Avenue 
Arvada,' Ck>fo. 80003 
(303) 423-1652 

Thomson-CSF Broadcast, he 
37 Brownhou% Road 
Stamford, Conn. 06902 
(203) 327-7700 

Toumsend Associates 
79 Mainline Drive 
Westfield, Mass. 01085 
(413) 562-5055 . 

Versa-Coiau, Inc. / 
553 Lively Boule^rd 
Elk Gmve Village, nC 60007 • 
(312) 593-0208 

Low^Pcmer Television 
Tra^ Gfoc^ 

AmcTui^w Community Telmsion A5U>ciation 
1 Court Square 
Montgomery, ti\la. 36111 
(205) 265-4444 

A rccendy formed* LPTV trade association. 
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hdef^ruknt Cornmmixy TeleviS^AUiance 

7432 E Diamond 

Scottsdale. Ariz. 85257 
. (602) 945-6746 

ICTV is a member^ip oiginization aimed primarily 

at representing and Glaring resources among ^nal^n^ 
- independent LPTV entrepreneuis* 

National AssodaOon of t^Sidci 
V771 N Street RW. 
Washington, D.C 20036 
NAB is the membership otgahization representing 
radio and televiaon brs^lcaAeTs. 

hJational Federadon of Local Cabkr^rogrammers 
Low'Power Hotline / 
906 Pennsylvania Avenue S.E / 
Washington, D.C. 20003 f ' 
^202) 544-7272 I 
Provides LPTV infonmtion and services for non- 
proAt organiz^ti^ 

National Institute for Low-Power Television 
International Center 
454 Broome Stxeet i 
New York, NT. 10013 
(212) 966-7526 ^ 

An organization devc^ed to developir^ publications 
and seminars on LPTV. 

National Tramlotor Associcttion 

University of Utah 

Media Services Department 

104 Talim^ Building ' , 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 
^ (801) 581^180 

NTA represents tran^tor induLry — fow'power 
facilities that rebroadcast celevi^on stations but do not 
originate programming^ It is likely diat NTA also will 
become tiie primary organiaation representing LFTV 
Prions. \ I ' 

Selected Programming Sources 

Agency for Instructional Television 
Box A ^ 
Bloomington, Ind. 47401 
E(i^cationaI programming. 

Appalachian Comrnumty Service Network 
1200 New Hampshire Avenue N*W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 

Large instructional televi^on network with 'satellite 
distributicm. 



CXMmtouii Commwuty Television 

87 Layfayetie Street 
• New York, N.Y. 10013 

Cultural and documentary programming. 

Great fiains National TV Lihraty 
P.O. Box 80669 . * 
Lincoln, NeK 68501 
Educational prc^ramming. 

Independent Cinema Artists and Producers 
625 Brc^way . 
New York, N.Y. 10012 . 

&oad rai^ of indepet^endy (nxxluc^ {no^anuning. 

Modem Talking Picture Service 
' 5000 Park Street ^ 
St Petersburg. Ffcu 33709 

Broad range of {^ogramming avaibUe on a free k^n 
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National Audio Visuaipenter . 
General Services Administraticm 
Washington, D.C 20409 

Broad range of govemment^spcmsored im>gramming. 

Public Bnpadaming Servicf 
475 UEnfent Plaza 
Washir^ton, D.C 20024 
&x)ad range of PTV iHOgqimming* 

CcMisiiltifig Attoracys 
and Engliieefs 

See Television Factbo(^ 
(Service Volume) 
Tclevison Digest, Inc , 
1836 Jeflfi^m Place N.W. 
-WashtagtS, D.C 20036 

Other IHiblkatkMi and 
U^ornm&oa domces 

American Netvsfbf'CT PuhUshen Aissociatim 
(T elecommmicaaons I^parment) 

Box 17407 ^ 
, Dulles International Airport 

Washington, D.C 20041 

(703) 620-9^ 

Cable Television hxfomation Center 
1800 N. Kent Street, Suite 1007 
Arlington, Va. 22209 
(703) 528-6846 
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CofpomtUm for FvbUc Brooicastrng 
nil 16th Sti«ct N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20036 
(202) 293-6160 

PiSlk Broadcastihg S^vice 
475 L'Enlant Pla;a S.W. 
Washington, D.C 20024 
(202) 488-50bO 

Newsletlefs 

LPTV Reporter 
The Televiffltm C«»ter 
P.O. Box 1567 
Washii^n, D.C. 20013 
(202) 822-9290 
$45/^ar, m<mdily 

LPTVCvments. 

National Institute for Low-Power Tekvi^on 
« 17 Washington Street 

NonwOk, 06854 

$48/year; ninthly 

UhPouier Ofmniimity TV Moga^me 
Lo-Power Covnmunity TV PuMidiing 
7432 E Diamoik} 
Scottsdak, Aflz. 85257 
(602) 945-6746 
$50/year; monthly 
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Cotpomtion for Public Broadcasting 

' wJ^'^'^zJie 6EST C0P1J AVAILABLE 
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